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om £116,000 was recently paid by a Leading Merchant for an 
Investment Policy in this Company. 
THE LARGEST LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
IN THE WORLD. 
Send for copy of the 
New Prospectus 
a LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of 


INVESTMENT 
INSURANCE. 


Leading Bankers and Merchants are availing themselves of the Investment 
advantages of the Company's Endowment Policy with Life Option. 
The Company has returned to Policy Holders £60,000,000. Funds in hand exceed £28,400,000. 
In Cash Bonuses alone it has paid over £16,000,000. Annual Income exceeds £6,400, 000. 


Head Office for the United Kingdom: 17 and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, £.C.—D, C. HALDEMAN, Genera! Manager. 


EDINBURGH BRAN CH: 108 George Street. GLASGOW BRAN( CH: Central Chambers, 109 Hope Street. 














Sir CHAS. CAMERON, M.D., says: An onnaiin: Food, admirably adapted to the wants of Infants.’ 
ESTABLISHED 1825 
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y FOR INFANTS, 
INVALIDS, 
AND THE AGED 
IT, BEST AND CHEAPEST 
- Dr. BARTLETT, Ph.D., F.C.S., says :— 

D~ : The Flesh- and Bone- forming cc constituents are far above the average of the best Farinaceous F oods. 
vi ESTABLISHED 1782 eee 
ated. 
shed. 

=: | |JOHN BROADWOOD & SONS 
nds WITH IRON FRAMES; 


PIANOFORTES SPECIAL CHARACTER OF TONE}! PIANOFORTES 


ALL THE MODERN IMPROVEMENTS; 
rate. UNRIVALLED in TOUCH and DURABILITY. 


7 33, GREAT PULTENEY STREET, LONDON, W. 
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‘VINOLIA’ SOAP. — pepe apc Mi iy 
A NEW DEPARTURE. My missionaries were taught to follow the [soap] signs in hat 
Contains extra Cream instead of free soda their labours, and explain to the lords and ladies what soap was, SHAVING SOAP. a 
and potash, which eat into and dry up and, if lords and ladies were afraid of it, get them to try it on a A Superfatted Bay Rum Shaving Soap. mg 
the skin, hair, and nails. For Delicate dog. The missionary’s next move was to get the family together, Does not eat into and irritate the Skin or ot 
Skins. 5 dull the razor. é 


and try it on himself; if any final doubt prevailed, he must catch 
p.m.; Price, Floral, 6d. per ity, (Toilet) : : sa . Price 1s., 1s. 6d., and 2s. 
Otto of Rose, Qs. 6d.: ( Medical Bal- a hermit. If a hermit could survive a wash, and that failed to and Flat Cakes, in eet 7; 



























=: samic, 28. pet Box of Three Tablets. convince a duke, give him up, let him alone. Whenever my Metal Boxes, 2s. 
missionaries overcame a knight-errant on the road, they washed ae 
f VINOLIA-.’ him, and when he got well they swore him to get a bulletin board £ 
. . a ‘ ‘ é a 5 ; 
A Plastic, Emollient Cream for the Skin and disseminate soap and civilization the rest of his days.’ ‘ *VINOLIA’ POWDER. E 
in Health and Disease. Mark Twain's New Book. te finest of Kose Dusting Powders. Sooth- 
5d., Relieves Itching, Sunburn, Chafes, Skin From Mark Twain's New Book ing, Soluble, and Safe. —HEALTH. ; 
) Irritation, and Insect Bites. Price 1s. 9d., 3s. 6d., and 6s. per Box, in . 
em Price 1s. 9d., 38, 6d., and 6s. per Box. OF ALL CHEMISTS. Pink, White, and Cream. . 
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The List of Applications will open on Saturday, the 27th instant, and will be closed on or before Wednesday, the Ist prox, 


ACQUISITION BY THE UNION OF THE 


FOLLOWING FURTHER BUSINESSES :— 


HENRY HANSARD & SON (The House of Commons Printing Works, Parker Street, W.C.). JUDD & CO., Ltd (Doctors’ Commons, E.C., Farringdon Road, E.c., and 


Wandsworth). R. K. BURT & CO. (Fetter Lane). 


W. H. KEEP & CO. (Baldwin's Gardens, W.C.). 


ROBSON & SONS, Ltd. (Great New Street, E.C.). " DAWSon 


& SONS (Cannon Street and Upper Thames Street, E.C.). WESTLEYS & CO. (Friar Street, E.C.), Bookbinders. GEO. SIMPSON & CO. (Paternoster Row, £.¢.) 


Bookbinders. SMITH & VERNON (Gray’s Inn Road, W.C.), Process Photographers. 


Printers. WM. JONES (The ‘W. J.’ Printing Factory, Golden Lane, E.C.). 
In addition to the above, the Directors have ag = = of acquiring G 


COLLEY & CO. (Hatton Garden, E.C.), Railway and Omnibus Tick at. 


T & RIVINGTON, Ltd. (St. John’s House, Clerkenwell), WM. RIDER & SON (Bartholomew Close, E.C.), and other firms. 


ILBER 
vision for the acquisition of these firms, if ultimately arranged, is included in the. present issue. 


THE HANSARD PUBLISHING UNION, LIMITED. 


SHARE CAPITAL, -. 


ate 
ar 


£1,000,000, 


Consisting of 50,000 Eight per cent. Cumulative Preference Shares of £10 each, and 50,000 Ordinary Shares of £10 each. 


DEBENTURE CAPITA 


L,; £250,000. 


Divided into 2500 Debentures of £100 each, bearing interest at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, repayable in ten years at par, or, at the option of the Company, at any earlier period at £ios 
Of the above, 27,219 Preference, 29,002 Ordinary Shares, and 210 Debentures have already been allotted ; in addition to which 5000 further Preference and sooo further Ordinary , 


Shares are reserved for allotment in part payment of purchase price. 


The balance is now offered for Subscription. 


The Shares are payable, £1 on Application, £4 on Allotment, and the balance as required, at intervals of not less than one month. The Debentures are payable, 
£10 on Application, £30 on Allotment, and £60 on October 31st. 


Both Shares and Debentures may be paid up in full on Allotment, and Dividends and Interest will be calculated accordingly. 





DIRECTORS 


Tue Ricut Hon. SIR HENRY ISAACS. 
COLERIDGE J. KENNARD, Esq. 


GENERAL MANAGER,.—HEN 


SIR ROPER LETHBRIDGE, M.P., K.C.LE. 
HENRY J. MANNING, Esgq,., Barrister-at-Law. 
HORATIO BOTTOMLEY, Esq., Vanaging Director. 


C. KEGAN PAUL, Esq, 
A. P. SINNETT, Esq. 


RY BURT, Esq. (R. K. Burt & Co.). 


SOLICITORS.— Messrs. WILLIAM WEBB & CO., 6 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
AUDITORS.—Messrs. MONKHOUSE, GODDARD & CO., Chartered Accountants, 28 and 29 St. Swithin’s Lane, E.C.; and Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
BANKERS.—THE CONSOLIDATED BANK, LimiTep, 52 Threadneedle Street, E.C.; Charing Cross, S.W.; and Manchester. 
SECRETARY AND OFFICES.—A. EDMUND EDWARDS, Esq., 12 and 14 Catherine Street, Strand, W.C. 








The Company was formed in April 1889 to effect an amalgamation of several well-established | 
and successful printing and publishing firms, and for taking over the contract for the printing | 
and publication of ‘ Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates,’ together with the copyright and stock. 
Subsequently, paper mills and country works have been acquired, the object of the Directors 
having been to establish under one central administration a complete combination of all depart- 
ments of the printing and kindred trades. The scheme has proved so successful that notwith- 
standing the heavy work involved in the consolidation of the businesses (fourteen establishments 
having concentrated in four) the Company has declared the following dividends :— 

Interim Dividend for the half year ended September 30, 1889, upon both classes of shares, at the rate 
of 8 per cent. per annum. 
for the half year ended March 31, 1890, at the rate of 8 per cent. ~ annum upon Preference 








Shares, and 16 cent. annum upon 5, eo for the year. 
oe for the half year ending September 30, 18 , of 8 per cent. per annum upon both 


Having thus succeeded in carrying out the original purpose of the Company, the Directors 
resolved, with the sanction of the shareholders, upon an important extension of the undertaking 
by the absorption into the Union of several of the principal houses in the trade, as an alternative 
to their independent amalgamation. By this means the unique character of the Union will be 
maintained ; whilst the magnitude and completeness of the organisation will undoubtedly secure 
it an unequalled position in the trade. It will be seen, from the accompanying particulars, that 
amongst the businesses proposed to be acquired are several very large and important London 
firms, and there can be no doubt that, with unity of interest, concentrated management, and 
consolidation of premises, very great general advantages will ensue, and that immense economies 
may be effected in rentals, supervision, motive-power, and in other respects. The Directors are 
satisfied that it will be found possible to blend the various businesses in such a manner as to 
enable them, by a system of mutual absorption, to dispense altogether with several of the 
premises, maintaining a separate set of works for each of the main centres of the trade, and 
allotting to each the particular class of work for which it is best adapted. In the development 
of this important scheme, the Company will have the benefit of the services, as General Manager, 
of Mr. Henry Burt, a gentleman of vast experience and administrative capacity, and occupying 
a high reputation throughout the trade. 

5° portion of the new capital has already been applied for by the existing shareholders, 
and the Directors are now prepared to receive applications for the balance. 

The following is a short description of the several businesses to be acquired :— 





HENRY HANSARD & SON.—The business of Henry Hansard & Son consists exclusively of printing for 
the House of Commons, and dates back to 1763. It was for many years carried on in Whetstone Park, then in 
Great Turnstile, and afterwarcis the present printing offices in Parker Street were erected, and no expense has 
been spared in maintaining the stock and machinery necessary to execute the ever-increasing orders of the 
liouse of Commons. The premises are Freehold. 

7 he acquisition of this business wili entitie the Union to the sole and exclusive use of the name of Hansard 


for all trading purposes, 


UDD & CO., LimITED.—This old-established firm, to which has recently been added the London business 
of Henry Blacklock & Co., is engaged in carrying out every class and description of printing, with a valuable 
l’arliamentary connection, and contracts with the Government and numerous local governing bodies, including 
the Government lithography for the whole of the United Kingdom. Messrs. Judd & Co. also execute the 
printing for the Great Western Railway Company. There is also a department efficient in all its branches for 
Prospectus printing and advertising, in which a steadily increasing business is being done. A speciality is also 
made of the artistic department, which has recently produced an important work which 7 ke Times stated to be 
the most perfect specimen of artistic book printing ever issued from the European Press. 


R. K. BURT & CO. {including Messrs. LF wis & SONS, the Bookbinding branch).—This business, former! 
carried on in four buildings in Wine Office Court, Fleet Street, and lately concentrated in the fine pile of build- 
ings erected in Fetter Lane, is one of the oldest and best established in London. The annual returns have 
doubled in the past seven years. Above 20 newspapers are produced every week, besides numerous periodicals 
and azines, general printing work, bookbinding in leather, cloth, &c. ‘The premises, which occupy the 
whole k between Breams Buildings and Rolls Buildings, and stand on land measuring goco feet super, were 
erected in 1883 under the personal supervision of Mr. Henry Burt, and are five stories in height, exclusive of a 
commodious basement and fire-proof rooms for the safe storage of electros, stereotype plates, &c. 


W. H. KEEP & CO.—By reason of this firm chiefly executing orders for the trade, it is not much known to 
the public, although they are well acquainted with its productions. ‘Ihe firm have produced the famous 
pictorial advertisement of Messrs. Pears’ entitled ‘ Bubbles,’ the contract for which has not yet been completed. 
Most of the coloured supplements to the leading Christmas Annuals are also produced by this firm, besides 
which a speciality has been made of the highest class of chromo-lithography such as has never before been 
attempted in this country, and which ranks before the best Continental work. ‘The firm has so rapidly de 
veloped that it has outgrown its present resources. The whole of the machinery 1s of the most modern and 
approved type, constructed at great cost to suit the exigencies }of the business, and the orders in process of 
execution amount to many thousands of pounds. This firm possesses a Patent Process for Engraving on Stone; 
by means of this, work which would have hitherto taken a skilful artist eight cr ten days to complete, can now 
be done in a single day, and results can be obtained in six or seven colours which by the usual process would 
require eleven or twelve. 


ROBSON & SONS, LIM!ITED.—This firm was founded in 1862, and in 1£89 the I_-ondon business of Messrs. 
Charles Dickens & Evans was amalgamated with it. It hasa large connection, and is executing most important 
«nd valuable contracts for newspaper and magazine printing. 


WILLIAM DAWSON & SONS.—This well-known firm was founded in 1809 by Mr. William Dawson, and the | 
present premises in Cannon Street have been occupied by the firm for over 70 years. The business of news- 
paper agents and wholesale and export booksellers, etc., having connections in all parts of the colonies and 
abroad, ts yearly increasing in volume. In the newspaper department alone the amount paid for postages during 
the last year amounted to nearly £10,c0o. The premises in Upper Thames Street were acquired in 1869 forthe 
further development of the printing and stationery business, which is still carried on there. These departments 
have grown very considerably, and are capable of much larger expansion. 

WESTLEYS & CO.—This is perhaps the oldest firm of bookbinders in London, having been established in 
1796. It enjoys a valuable connection in the London publishing trade, and employs a large number of hands. 
Prize medals were obtained in 1851 and 1862, and specimens of its work are now being exhibited at Antwerp. 

GEORGE SIMPSON & CO., Bookbinders, was established in 1861, and amalgamated in 1874 with the busi- 
ness of Messrs. Edmunds & Remnants. The firm's customers comprise many of the leading publishers, and its 
business is of a most extensive character, forming a valuable and necessary adjunct to the combination. 

SMITH & VERNON, Process Photographers and Zinco Engravers, were established in 1884, and occupy a 
prominent position in this class of business. The plant is most complete and efficient for the production of all 

ciasses of Photo-Zinco Engraving, etc. 

COLLEY & CO.—Mr. Colley is the Inventor and Patentee of important machines for printing, consecutively 
numbering, and perforating tickets for Tramcars, Railways, Pawnbrokers, &c., and an improved machine for 
printing consecutive numbers. Tickets can be produced by these machines at the rate of 1000 per minute in 
rolls, and fiat tickets at the rate of 5000 per minute, in four colours if required. Mr. Colley is also the inventor 
of important machinery for slitting and cutting paper and textile materials, which will produce all widths of 
telegraphic and other coil papers, at a great saving in the cost of production. Each machine will cut from } to 
14 tons daily, according to the class of work. These coils are also used for tramway tickets, cigarette papers, 
till papers, match-box labels, silk ribbons, relief stamping, &c., &c. Mr. Colley is also the holder of patents 
for improvements in machinery for waxing, printing, and slitting tissue and other papers. By the use of this 
invention it is possible to produce waxed paper and cheap colour-printing, the demand for which is very large 
i he firm is at present carrying on a profitable business, yielding a very handsome return, and requires additional 
machinery for extending its business. The possession of these Patents will be of great advantage to the Union. 

WILLIAM JONES.—The colour-printing business of Mr. William Jones, probably better known as the 
“W. J.” Printing Factory, was established in 1880, and huge machinery was shortly afterwards laid down to 
meet the development of trade. It also became necessary to include picture-frame making, and a factory for 
this purpose was established, where plant is laid down capable of turning out about 2000 picture-frames a week. 
Numerous other additions have from time to time been made in the plant, which is now one of the most 

complete and efficient in the trade. 








The Directors have placed the accounts of all the firms proposed to be acquired in the hands 
of Messrs. Monkhouse, Goddard & Co., the Company's auditors, who have furnished the 
following Report :— 

28 & 29 ST. SWITHIN’S LANE, LONDON, E.C., 22d Septemd, 
To the Directors of TAR HANSARD PUBLISHING UNION, LIMITED, - wm 
GENTLEMEN,— In accordance with instructions to report to you on the accounts of the various business- 
proposed to be acquired by your Company, we have to state as fchows _ a 

Our instructions were to examine all accounts and certify the profits for a uniform period of three years when 
possible, but in cases where this could not be done, to extend our examination over the longest period practyc. 
able and up to the latest date at which the books had been audited or balanced at the time of our investigation 

The following are nine of the businesses proposed to be acquired, the profits of which are included in > oa 
certificate :— 

Period for which Profits 
are included. 
4 years to joth June 1890. 


Period for which Profits 
are included, 
3 years to 32th June 1899, | 
1 year to gist Dec, 18h 
+ 14months to 15th June se90, 
14 years to 30th June ig, 


Name. 
WM. JONES ge 
SMITH & VERNON 
COLLEY & Co. 


Name. 

Jupp & Co,, Ltd. 

1.q JUDD& Co, Ltd 
New Works 14 years to 30th June 1890. 

2 KEEP & Co. 3 years to 31st _ 1890. R. K. BURT & Co. 

3. WESTLEYS & Co. 3 years to 31st Dec. 1890, HENRY HANSARD & 

4 SIMPSON & Co. 24 years to 30th June 1890. SON. . 3 years to y1st Dec. 1889, 

The Accounts of Messrs. Hansard & Son having been pape by Messrs. Turquand, Youngs & Co., Char- 
tered Accountants, and the Accounts of Messrs. K. K. Burt & Co. having been prepared by Messrs. Theobald 
Brothers & Miall, Chartered Accountants, we have not examined the Books of these two eee, but have afer 
consultation with Messrs. Turquand, Youngs & Co., and Messrs. Theobald Brothers & Miall, included the 
Profits shown in the Accounts prepared by them in the total covered by our certificate. 

We have also had submitted to us the Accounts of William Dawson & Sons for four years to 30th June 18%; 
and of Robson & Sons, Limited, for three —_ to 30th June 1889. 4 

The books of Messrs. DAWSON & SONS have not been kept on such a system as to admit of our verifying 
the Profits, but we are able to certify that the Cash Receipts during the four years ended 30th une 1846, 
amounted to upwards of £663,000, equal to an annual average of £165,750 per annum. The Receipts dereg the 
year ended 30th June 1889 amounted to £ 165,500. 

As regards ROBSON & SONS, Limited, we have examined the accounts for the three years ended 3oth June 
1889, and find that their average profit for this period, subject to provision for depreciation and management 
charges, amounts to upwards of £3,600 per annum, but we have not included these profits in the total certified 
by us, because in the last year covered by our investigation the Company purchased the London business of 
Messrs. Charles Dickens & Evans ; and Messrs. J. & C. Robson have guaranteed for three years a minimum get 
profit (subject to a management charge of £500 per annum) of £6000 per annum. 

The method by which the depreciation of plant and machinery, etc., has been dealt with in the past in the 
accounts of the nine first-named businesses has varied considerably, and under these circumstances we thought 
it desirable to take the opinion of Mr. John Esson, the expert valuer, who has valued the plant and machinery 
of these businesses, as to the proper amount which should be provided annually to meet depreciation, in addi- 
tion to the ordinary repairs and renewals, and ~~ of type-casting, charged against profits; and we have 
deducted from the profits the amount which Mr. Esson advises is amply sufficient, and which is in excess of the 
average amount per annum provided in the past in the accounts of the nine businesses. 

The question of the charge for management we feel compelled to leave to be dealt with by you, as in the case 
of the private firms the partners made no charge for their services, and in order to bring the accounts of the 
Limited Companies to the same basis we have credited to profits the Directors’ remuneration which had began 
charged. The total sum we have so credited amounts to £1110 per annum, 

The annual average profits of the nine first-named businesses on the above basis for the periods stated 
amount to £34,390, which added to the Messrs. Robsons’ guaranteed minimum net profit of £6000 makes a 
total of £40,390, exclusive of Messrs. Dawson & Sons’ profits and any savings which may be effected in 

consequence of the tion.—We are, Gentlemen, yours faithfully, 
MONKHOUSE, GODDARD & CO., Chartered Accountants. 

Taking the above figures, and calculating the profits of Messrs. Dawson & Sons on the same 
basis as shown by the Company’s present wholesale newspaper department, the Directors 
entertain no doubt of being able to maintain highly satisfactory dividends upon the ordinary 
shares, without reckoning the great savings which they are satisfied will result from the amal- 
gamation. 

All the above businesses, except Henry Hansard & Son (which is taken over from October 1), are ac- 

uired 4 —' from the 30th June last, and the Company will thus have the benefit of the accrued profits 

m tha . 

_ The total price to be paid for the Freehold and Leasehold Premises, Plant, Machinery, 
Fixtures, Goodwill, Copyrights, etc., of the above eleven firms is £525,000, which will leave a 
balance of £225,0c0, of which it is proposed at once to call up £75,000 as additional working 
capital, the balance of £150,000 being left uncalled, and available for further working 
capital, the acquisition of other businesses as stated above, or for capital expenditure in the 
expansion of existing establishments. 

Contracts have been entered into bearing the dates and made between the parties following :— 

(1) 23d day of July 1890, made between Henry Luke Tite Hansard of the one part, and Frank Ernest Julian 
of the other part. (2) 2d July 1890, made between Judd & Company, Limited, of the one part, and Frank 
Ernest Julian of the other part. (3) 15th day of August 1890, made between Judd & Company, Limited, 
of the one part, and Frank Ernest Julian of the other part. (4) 4th day of September 1890, made between 
Judd & Company, Limited, of the one part, and Frank Ernest Julian of the other part. (s) 23d day of May 
1890, made between Henry Burt of the one part, and Frank Ernest Julian of the other part. (6) 1sth day of 
August 1890, made between Henry Burt of the one part, and Frank Ernest Julian of the other part. (7) 27th day 
of June 1890, made between William Henry Keep of the one part, and Frank Ernest Julian of the other part. 
(8) 12th day of August 1&90, made between James Dawson of the one part, and Frank Ernest Julian of the 
other part. (9) 24th day of August 1290, made between Robson & Sons, Limited, of the one part, and Frank 

Ernest Julian of the other part. (10) 29th day of August 1890, made between Robson & Sons, Limited, of the 
one part, and Frank Ernest Julian of the other part. (11) 17th day of September 1890, made between John 

Collins of the one part, and Frank Emest Julian of the other part. (12) 11th day of September 1899, 
made between George Sitmpson of the one part, and Frank Ernest Julian of the other part. (13) 19th day of 
September 1890, made between Thomas Vernon of the one part, and Frank Ernest Julian of the other part. 
(14) 16th day of September 1890, made between W Colley of the one part, and Frank Ernest 
Julian of the other part. (15) 24th day of September 1890, made between William Jones of the one part, and 
Frank Ernest Julian of the other part. (16) Three, of which one is dated the 17th day of September 1890, and 
the remaining two dated the 25th and 26th days of September 1890, respectively, made between Frank Ernest 
Julian and the Company. 

There are numerous Contracts incidental to the business of the Company and the various 
amalgamating firms, as well as for the employment of certain persons as Managers or otherwise 
as employés of the Company, and with reference to the issue of and guaranteeing subscriptions 
for the capital, which it is impracticable to specify. Applicants for Shares must be deemed to 
waive the insertion of dates and names of the parties to any such or any other Contracts, and to 
accept the above statement as notice thereof, and a sufficient compliance with Section 38 of the 
Companies Act, 1867. 

_ Application will be made to the Stock Exchange for an official quotation for the present 
issue, which has already been granted in respect of the old shares. 

The Memorandum and Articles of Association, together with such Contracts as are undef 
the control of the Company, may be inspected at the Offices of the Solicitors of the Company. 

The Vendors will provide all preliminary expenses and charges in connection with the 
present issue of capital up to and including the first allotment of Shares. 

Applications for Shares and Debentures should be made on the forms accompanying the 
Prospectus, and forwarded, together with the amount of the deposit, to the Company's Bankers. 
If the whole amount applied for by any applicant is not allotted, the surplus of the amount paid 
on deposit will be appropriated towards the sum due on allotment, and where no allotment is 
made the amount will be returned in full. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be obtained at the offices of the Company, or of 
their Bankers, Brokers, or Solicitors. 

26th September 1890. 


P PY Pw 





* The necessary steps are about to be taken to alter the title of the Company to THE HaNsarD PRrRinTING AND PUBLISHING Union, LIMITED. 
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THE ANGLO-AUSTRALIAN BANK, LIMITED. 


Registered under the Victorian Companies Statute, 1364. 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL, ‘ ‘ ' F ; . £ 2,000,000 
SUBSCRIBED C APITAL, . ‘ ‘ - . ‘ 250,000 
PAID UP CAPITAL, 100,000 
RE - RVE FUND, RESERVE ‘LIABILITY, anp UNDIVIDED 

ROFITS, : 170,660 


Head Office—QuReNn STREET, MELBOURNE. 
New South Wales Branch—Pitrtr STREET, SYDNEY. 
South Australian Branch—Rovav_ EXCHANGB, KING WILLIAM STREET, 
ADELAIDE. 
Tasmanian Branch—LivEerv\ OL STREET, HOBART. 
London Branch—J. A. CRAVEN, Manager, 120 Cannon Street, E.C. 
Local Directors for Great Britain—Lord Camoys, Hon. AsHLrEy G. J. PoNsonsy, 
Jas. BLackwoop, Esq 
Fixed deposits of £50 and Upwards received at “ty London Office at the following 
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NOTES. 


PossisLy we may hear before this sheet is published 
that there really was no truth in the reports about that 
abominable Bagamoyo proclamation. So far, however, the 
German Government has either been unable to contradict 
them in a straightforward way or has not thought it worth 
while to do so. The reply furnished last week to the 
German official gazette was altogether evasive ; while the 
other Government journals only warn the British public 
that too much criticism of German conduct would be pun- 
ished by the withdrawal of the Emperor's friendship. A 
great deal to that effect has appeared in the German press 
during the last week, and much of it has been anxiously 
transferred to the columns of our own ministerial Standard. 
So we suppose we must be careful of what we say. It is a 
fact, nevertheless, that the encouragement of slave-deal- 
ing by the Germans in East Africa is no part of our under- 
standing with them: and that we should have a right to 
complain of it if there were nothing wrong about the 
trafic from a humanitarian point of view. As matters 
stand, it would give Germany distinct advantage ; drawing 
Arab and Indian merchants into her territory and supply- 
ing her with cheap and well-organised labour—labour not 
easily obtained otherwise. Of course the Germans may 
say that they do not agree with our extreme views of 
‘the domestic institution,’ and are not inclined to sacrifice 
their interests to overstrained conceptions of its working. 
But we heard nothing about that while we were help- 
ing them to their African territory : where they are now 
our neighbours and rivals. However, we have yet to 
learn what actually has been done at Bagamoyo, and if 
and how far the German Government proposes to act 
against the Sultan of Zanzibar’s decree. Considering 
the importance of the subject, the doubts that have been 
cast on the good faith of the Government of Berlin, and 
the fact that the telegraph wires afford speedy means of 
communication, some clear and definite statement on these 
points might have been expected before now. 

A writer in the provincial press has recently done good 
service by calling attention to the fact that despite the 
terrifying rumours in the air about an Irish famine—(which 
the worst alarmist admits will affect but one-twentieth of 
the population) —nothing is doing in Ireland herself towards 
the relief of the likely-to-starve. And yet the Irish can give 
£40,000 to Mr. Parnell; on occasion they will subscribe for 
any agitator’s ‘benefit’; and it was estimated that last Sun- 
day£30,000 was raised by collections in the Roman Catholic 
churches for some purely religious object. The condition of 
the Post Office Savings-Bank shows that an average pro- 
sperity was never before so general in Ireland; and on 
Weslnesday the Royal Bank declared the modest dividend 
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of twelve per cent. Why, then, are subscriptions not forth- 
coming in view of the approaching famine? The reason 
appears to be that a measure of distress menaces but one or 
two circumscribed districts, and as for a downright famine, 
that is but part of the agitators’ stock-in-trade. The hay 
harvest was excellent even in the menaced districts, oats 
are not bad, and even in Mayo and Galway a large portion 
of the potato crop may yet be saved. The Government 
measures will prove to be amply sufficient for all neces- 
sities except Mr. W. P. O’Brien’s; and, as another ex- 
ceedingly well-informed writer points out, the light rail- 
ways, joined to more scientific methods of cultivation, 
will so change the conditions of existence in the extreme 
West, that a potato blight will presently not more than 
slightly injure trade. 





A HUNDRED years ago Sir George Trevelyan’s Highland 
tour would have been the subject of a pamphlet under 
some such title as ‘The Weathercock Whistling for Wind, 
or the Unsurpassable in Search of a Policy.’ Of course 
it is only a hunt after matter wherewith to embarrass 
the Government in the coming session; and the best 
commentary on Sir George’s speeches is to be found in 
some words of Mr. Marjoribanks—(an insignificant politi- 
cian, but accredited with a certain astuteness as a Whip) 
—containing the most impudent and the most deliberate 
threat of obstruction ever made on a public platform out- 
side of Ireland. Sir George, who passed a Crofters Act 
some years ago, went north, if he is to be believed, with 
his mind perfectly blank on the subject of the condition 
of the Highlands. The sequel shows that he was pre- 
pared to swallow anything, for in his last speech at Portree 
he put forth the mischievous proposals of the Highland 
League as a cure-all for the evil lot of the Highlander— 
which comes (to be frank) from pure laziness and unde- 
filed; and he showed his bent not only in an offer to 
complete the disfranchisement of the upper and middle 
classes by establishing the One Man One Vote principle 
but by sneering at the Report of the West Highland 
Commission. His attempts to diffuse a divine dissatisfac- 
tion with this Report serve only to show his economics 
as spavined as his politics, since they are founded on the 
fallacy that to extend railways and to build harbours will 
benefit the rich and the landowners alone: while to bene- 
fit the poor you must enlarge their crofts. In answer to 
which ‘ In the name of the Prophet—figs !’ 





Mr. W. O’Brien is ‘the father and mother of scandal,’ 
and his latest born is that the case against John Daly is 
a ‘job’ ‘put up’ by the Irish police: that the explosives 
found upon that worthy creature were ‘planted’ by an 
agent provocateur. The charge was first made by Mr. Man- 
ton, of Birmingham, on the authority (it was said) of Mr. 
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Farndale, the chief-constable of that “town, who had 
charge of the case under orders from the Irish police. 
Mr. Manton brought the matter before Sir William Har- 
court and Sir Charles Russell, but they could not see 
their way to take any steps in it, nor even to answer 
his letters. Mr. Matthews, who made such an exami- 
nation into the case as satisfied his informant, was con- 
vinced of the justice of Daly's sentence. Now is there 
dissension among the accusers, for Mr. O'Brien is charged 
with having abused Mr. Manton’s confidence, and Mr. 
Farndale denies that he made the statement attributed 
to him by the latter gentleman. If Mr. O’Brien and 
Mr. Manton can between them produce evidence suffi- 
cient to justify an inquiry, we hope that they will do 
so without delay. But considering their disagreements 
and discrepancies, and bearing in mind that Daly (whose 
complaints of his treatment in prison were lately sub- 
jected to investigation) has not used his opportunities to 
make any statement as to the means of his conviction— 
who is probably unaware that they have ever been ques- 
tioned—it is hard to find any other motive for Mr. 
O'Brien's conduct other than a certain professional exuber- 
ance of judgment." 


CarpinaL Lavicerte has been holding his own Anti- 
Slavery Congress in Paris, with the object of giving effect 
through independent national organisations and agencies 
to the General Act of the Powers represented at Brussels 
for the suppression of the slave-trade. The crux of his action 
is contained in the resolution to consider whether or not it is 
desirable for the National Committees ‘ to lend their active 
co-operation to their respective Governments by organising 
bodies of armed troops’ for dealing with the slave-raiders 
and protecting and keeping order in the several mis- 
sionary and political spheres. This is a project which the 
venerable head of the new Missionary Church Militant has 
long had in his mind, and has even taken steps to put in 
practice. But there are formidable dangers and obstacles 
to be got over. National and political difficulties might 
be smoothed away ; but what of the religious ? 





Moussa Bey has at length been sent in real earnest to 
meditate over fallen greatness at the birth-place of the 
Prophet. He was in full flight for his former haunts and 
his former trade on the marches of Kurdistan, when a fall 
from his horse and a broken leg put him once more in his 
sovereign’s power. The Armenian coil gets more intricate. 
The Armenian and the Greek CZcumenical Patriarchs have 
resigned their offices as a protest against the dilatory 
and suspicious action of the Porte in the matter of yield- 
ing protection and redress to Armenian and Greek sub- 
jects ; the Armenian Council and the Greek Synod have 
also resigned and maintain their resignation ; and the 
Porte is at the difficult pass of having, with its other 
troubles, the care of these headless religious bodies on 
its hands. The Commission of Inquiry into the grievances 
of the two denominations has been dissolved and another 
has been appointed. But nobody seems to trust or to 
believe in either. 





Tue loss in the Japan seas of the Ottoman war-ship 
Ertogoul, with over five hundred lives, has chiefly attracted 
attention from the fact that Osman Pacha, the captain of 
Plevna, was not on board. Another Osman was, and on 
the strength of his presence the newspapers wrote up bio- 
graphies, shed tears of wonder and regret, and told again 
with varying degrees of inaccuracy the story of the great 
defence. One enterprising London evening paper went 
so far as to invent a mission explaining why Ghazi 
Osman happened to be afloat and in Japanese waters. 
It was as if the Turkish press, on the strength of the 
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intelligence that a Captain William Smith had been 
drowned in the Pacific, should take to telling about 
the great battles with the Irish Obstructives fought by 
the First Lord of the Treasury. The disaster is deplor- 
able enough, and shows the Ottoman incapacity and the 
Ottoman contempt of life at their worst. The vessel was 
reported upon a year ago as unseaworthy. 


Tue Portuguese are slowly recovering their political 
wits, after their late intemperate outbreak under the 
influence of that spirit of faction which in Lisbon and 
Oporto is labelled ‘ patriotism.’ With very good reason 
they are more sorry for themselves than they are angry at 
‘ British insolence.’ And yet a British squadron lies off 
Mozambique: to see, no doubt, that British interests do 
not suffer now that the Anglo-Portuguese Agreement is 
imperilled by Portuguese passion and intrigue. A few 
days back this news would have bred wrath unspeakable, 
Now Portugal has other things on hand. A commercial 
panic is threatened. The money market is stringent and 
uneasy. From Goa there is news of sanguinary election 
riots, and from Mashonaland comes word of the successful 
march of the South Africa Chartered Company's expedi- 
tion in a country which the Portuguese had marked as 
their own. At home and abroad they are no happier than 
they deserve. 


Tue ‘city’ of Aspinwall, or Colon, the Atlantic ter- 
minus of the Panama Railway, has been destroyed by fire. 
Fortunately the fire stopped short by a block of the docks 
and of the station. Aspinwall is coéval with the railway. 
It was named after the American projector of that under- 
taking, and the natives had the good taste to re-baptize 
it Colon, after the Discoverer. It is one of the places 
that are ‘a’ the better o’ a guid burnin’, and it has been 
repeatedly consumed with fire—the last time five or six 
years ago by Colombian rebels. It is planted upon a low 
island in Colon Bay, formed of organic matter deposited 
on acoral rock. For its age and size it has drunk, perhaps, 
and rioted and gambled more than any ‘city’ on the 
American continent. A quarter of a century ago it was 
green with mould and haunted by malaria and yellow 
fever: ‘the houses green, the streets green, and greenest 
of allthe people who come to live at Colon,’ says a travel- 
ler. Fifteen years later it was unchanged, except for the 
worse: ‘ Nothing in the world more hideous than Colon,’ 
writes Mr. Gallenga: ‘a mere nest of huts of hideous 
Jamaica negroes, with half-a-score of shops of ship chand- 
lers and drinking bars.’ It has been improved by burning, 
except as to its population, which has had to take in the 
human wreckage of the Panama Canal. 


Tue striker does not cease from troubling. Mr. John 
Burns and Mr. Tom Mann have been exerting them- 
selves, since they withdrew from Liverpool flushed with 
victory, to strengthen a Union of Stove-Grate Workers and 
to inaugurate the strengthening with a strike in the usual 
way. ‘There are, it is said, 40,000 stove-grate workers 
in the country, and some 20,000 in London ; but only 
3000 belong to the union. The union has, therefore, to be 
‘boomed,’ and the ‘ boom’ has been started by a challenge 
to a firm of employers in Camberwell. Certain unionists 
have been discharged, and the union demands that they 
shall be reinstated. The firm reply of the employers is excel- 
lent reading. They arenot to be coerced ; at the same time 
they would like to tell the union how the twelve men 
got discharged. They had been lazy and insubordinate, 
and they had stayed away from work when it seemed good 
to them ; in consequence of which they had been warned 
that when the busy season passed they would be ‘ sus- 
pended’: ‘suspended, not discharged, because some were 
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old servants, and it was thought that a term of idleness 
and want might bring them to their senses. Now that 
they are gone, the employers declare that they will not 
have them back at any price ; for ‘ our factory is conducted 
much more peacably and comfortably in their absence,’ 
and it has been discovered that they have been very 
‘aggressive towards their fellow-workmen—hiding their 
tools, threatening, intimidating, and impeding them in 
every way. That, we fear, is only too generally true of 
the New Unionist. The non-union man is usually the 
good, steady workman—-though the agitator calls him a 
‘social leper’ and what not—and he needs _ protection 
from the bomnying of his rowdy brother. 


Tue Southampton Dockers are being taught a severe 
lesson. <A year ago they were rejoicing in getting much 
of the trade that was turning away from London, Now 
the recent strike among them and the rise they con- 
trived to get in their wages have determined the Union 
Steamship Company to remove their offices to London, 
since their only reason for using Southampton has been 
that labour was cheaper there. They cannot now afford 
to pay the increased charges at that port and the dues 
of the South-Western Railway as well. So the last 
state of the Southampton docker will be worse than his 
first. Moreover, the same company is engaging German 
and Norwegian seamen, it is said ; so that the Seamen and 
Firemen’s Union will be little benefited by that victory 
over the shipowners. 


Tuere is a recrudescence of the strikes of the early 
summer in the mining districts of Moravia. There has 
been violence, and riot is threatened so widely that the 
military has been called out. The most noteworthy 
foreign strike, however, is that of the lace-makers of 
Calais, which seems to be very much on the lines of the 
New Unionists. One firm has been boycotted, and the 
other firms appear determined to make common cause 
with it. The Calais workmen are supported by delegates 
trom Nottingham: with the spurious kind of support, it is 
feared, of the workman who ‘likes to see a shopmate in 
a hobble.’ The Zemps shrewedly points out that Not- 
tingham is a great rival of Calais in the manufacture of 
lace, and ventures to doubt the disinterestedness of the 
English delegates. For ourselves, we cannot blame the 
Nottingham lace-trade for seeking to catch at what ad- 
vantage it can; for it has long been in a poor way, and 
that mainly because it has—in common with all our textile 
trades—innumerable foreign rivals. 





Tue Federation of Shipowners has promptly got to 
work. It has determined to fight any union of work- 
men that is ‘prejudicial to its interests’ whenever 
oceasion arises ; and already two occasions have arisen. 
The master of a vessel in Millwall Dock was told by the 
representatives of the local Seamen and Firemen’s Union 
that unless he carried a unionist crew to Sunderland 
(whither he is bound) he would find the coal-pits closed 
against him, and would get no cargo. The master tele- 
graphed to the owners, who replied : ‘ We belong to Ship- 
owners’ Federation. Pay off all hands, and lay the ship up 
if necessary.’ And of that proceeding the Federation will, 
of course, bear the cost. Then, many shipowners have had 
trouble with the Ships’ Clerks’ Union, and the Federation 
has given notice that no tally clerks who remain in the 
union will be admitted on board its ships. It is plain 
that the owners intend to show stiff, uncompromising 
fight, and it cannot be doubted that the victory will 
remain with them: in spite of Mr. John Burns's boast 
that he is prepared to fight them ‘to the bitter end.’ 
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Tue London police authorities have contrived to place 
themselves in a hopelessly illogical position on the ques- 
tion of glove-fights. Slavin and M‘Auliffe were to box 
thirty rounds or more with four-ounce gloves for £1000. 
The promoters had in view a public exhibition of skill and 
endurance : such an exhibition as may be seen any night 
at one or other of the London gymnasiums. No steps were 
taken to hide the combat from the authorities; in fact, the 
attendance of police-otlicers was requested for the main- 
tenance of order. But the men were summoned to appear 
before a magistrate, and were bound ‘to keep the peace.’ 
Of course the reason for this was that Slavin and M‘Auliffe 
are well known to use ‘ the naked mauley’ more often than 
the four-ounce glove. But that has nothing to do with 
the point at issue. Either a boxing match is a breach of 
the peace, or it is not. Mr. Justice Stephen has decided 
that it is not: in view of which we think that the magis- 
trate was ill-advised in deciding that it is. Few men use 
gloves heavier than Slavin and M‘Auliffe proposed to use ; 
so that, to be logical, the authorities must at once invade 
the Exeter Hall Gymnasium, and put down football. Or 
they must abandon the ways of dubiety, and permit glove 
fights, whether between private persons, or between such 
as get their living by methods on much the same level as 
those of professional cricketers. 





Tue rival proposals for the extension in Edinburgh of the 
Caledonian and North British Railways are now submitted 
to public inspection. The former company’s intention 
differs little from last year’s rejected plan. The North 
British has to grapple with the Waverley block, which is 
not only a disgrace to the responsible authorities but a 
public nuisance. It proposes to double the lines and tunnels 
between Corstorphine and Abbeyhill, to pull down its barns 
and build greater at Waverley, to take over the Market for 
offices, with carriage-sheds beneath, to make an underground 
station at Lothian Road connecting with the Caledonian 
terminus, and to run a new line from Abbeyhill to Leith 
Walk. The gasworks are to be taken ,elsewhere, and 
the property is to be acquired for a goods station near 
the present one, which is to be removed. The advantages 
of such a scheme are, that there would be no more smoke 
and noise near Princes Street than there is now, and that 
a manageable arrangement would take the place of order 
rooted in disorder at Waverley. It is hoped that in deal- 
ing with the rival plans the Council will keep in view the 
preservation intact of Princes Street Gardens—even to 
insisting that a tunnel should be laid over the line that 
splits them now—and the possibility of making of one 
central passenger station for the two companies. 





Tue Rev. Dr. Hyde has uttered what is his last word 
in the controversy (begun by himself) as to the character 
of the late Father Damien. He reiterates (again without 
proof) his slanders, but says they were uttered in ‘ private 
conversation,’ and without idea’or intention of publication. 
Indeed? Why, Mr. Stevenson’s remarks in this journal 
were called forth by a letter from Dr. Hyde to the Rev. 
H. B. Gage, printed in the Sydney Presbyterian, October 
26, 1889. ‘Then, says Dr. Hyde (with fine impar- 
tiality), ‘I don’t think Stevenson has any particular 
hatred against me’ (True, O Hyde !): ‘he only wanted 
to get a big advertisement’ (Hyde is such a popular sub- 
ject !): and ‘he has pleased the general public rather 
than the fellow-religionists of the martyr priest.’ All 
which (and much else of the kind) may or may not be 
true, but is singularly irrelevant. 








> LIE, FIFE.—MARINE HOTEL, ‘overlooking the sea, oat 
immediately adjoining the Links. Tennis Courts, Ladies’ Golf Course and 
Bathing Ground. Special terms for Boarders. G. Faber, Manager. 
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THE SPEECH FROM THE KNOLL. 

HETHER or not the Imperial meetings of the 
year have come to an end yet is said to be 
doubtful. The return visit of his German Majesty to 
the Emperor of Austria is merely formal, and of course 
does not count. But it would be quite another thing 
if the Emperor of Austria were to visit the Czar, and 
it is reported in some quarters that a meeting between 
them has been arranged. We doubt it very much. 
The only reasonable explanation of such a meeting 
would be that the many and close confabulations in 
which General Caprivi and Count Kalnoky have just 
been employed ended in the arrangement of plans for 
submission to the Czar. It is not an outrageous sup- 
position that something of the sort may have occurred, 
but it is a very unlikely one; and unless business 
matters of real importance call for it, there will be no 
meeting this year between the Austrian and Russian 
sovereigns. Even in Germany it is believed that the 
Kaiser’s visit to the Czar was unwelcome, and wanting 
in everything but the high state courtesy which is be- 
stowed as much for the honour of host as guest; and 
they probably understand at Vienna that it would be 
too much to force the acceptance of a visit from the 

other Imperial representative of a hostile alliance. 

And it happens that the hostility of the alliance 
has been paraded before Russian eyes more openly than 
ever since the German Emperor returned from his 
visit to the Czar. Some allowance must be made, no 
doubt, for the younger potentate’s weakness for postur- 
ing, and his childish pride in himself as a born general 
commanding the most devoted and the most dreaded 
army in the world. But though these foibles go far to 
explain they do not nullify the menacing way in which 
he chose to bring the latest ‘Imperial meeting’ to 
anend. This he prepared to do, as one of the news- 
paper chroniclers describes the scene, ‘on the tented 
field. The grand sham-fight at Leignitz had just 
come to a close with a wonderful display of His 
Majesty’s own generalship in handling thirty thou- 
sand men. Then the Emperor ‘rode forward to a 
knoll, “cease firing” having sounded all along the 
line’; and from the knoll, where His Majesty was sur- 
rounded by his generals and his august guests, he made 
a little speech in which he pointed to the well-sustained 
strength of his army as ‘a pledge for the further con- 
tinuance of existing treaties of military alliance.’ Now, 
as one observer remarks, this, with the Austrian Em- 
peror’s quavering reply, ‘was the only thing in the nature 
of speeches that had been exchanged between the Im- 
perial allies during an intercouse of four days ; and the 
fact that they were delivered not at the banqueting 
board but on the tented field must be regarded as in- 
vesting them with special significance "—a significance 
which must have been clear enough (it is added) to the 
Russian officers who stood off a little from the group 
that surrounded the Imperial pair. 

That the Austrian Emperor should have been ‘much 
affected ’ under all this is not to be wondered at. As 
a man of sense he must have felt that the sort of play- 
acting he was dragged into is totally wanting in dignity, 
is no proof of wisdom and good guidance in the per- 
former, can serve no useful purpose, and is not without 
danger. The scene was ‘highly dramatic,’ no doubt ; 
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it would not have satisfied the Youthful Emperor had 
it been otherwise. But in what way it tends to con- 
firm the prospect of peace, as some commentators 
seem to fancy it does, we fail to make out. Was it 
doubtful that the Kaiser meant to stick to his bar- 
gain with Austria? Or is it supposed that the Czar 
will be more frightened of the League of Peace after 
these speeches from the tented field than he would have 
been without them? More irritated, more provoked, 
he may be; but hardly more afraid. It is rather the 
friends of the League, and more especially the Kaiser's 
own allies, who have reason to be alarmed at the 
prancing follies of the grandson of his grandfather. 
Every one of them must feel that the League of Peace 
should go a little more peaceably. It is understood to bea 
compact of defence against attack. We have always been 
given to understand that its purpose is to make wars 
of vengeance or of aggrandisement impossible while it 
lasts. But the present Emperor of Germany, who is 
at the head of the League and practically commands it, 
appears to think that Providence and his grandfather 
had another design in view when the alliance was 
formed : namely, to afford William 11. an opportunity 
of proving that the military genius of the House of 
Hohenzollern was not exhausted in the person of Frede- 
rick the Great. In the name of peace, he is for ever 
vapouring as a warrior and parading war. And it is not 
as if the Youthful Emperor was so very young either. 
He is thirty years old, and ought to have thrown off 
the romantic extravagancies of boyhood by this time, 
even if they had never been brought into check by the 
tremendous responsibilities of his position. These he 
has borne for some time now, but they do not seem to 
have steadied him in the least. Every day some new 
pose ; every day some fresh striving for effect ; every 
day some plan, more or less developed, for making him- 
self the centre of ‘a highly dramatic scene’ ; and above 
all, a still unsatisfied longing to be thought a great 
soldier, as well as owner of the strongest army afoot. 
Surely a more promising director of a League of Peace 
than this young man is conceivable. Yet that is not 
what the newspaper correspondents say. 





CHECK AND MATE. 
WE all know what it means when Smith in a 


white-heat of rage declares that the conduct 
of Jones is causing him immense satisfaction. ‘ It will 
be all to my advantage,’ says Smith, ‘ though the block- 
head does think he has scored a point against me.’ 
Then the bystander knows very well that Smith is hor- 
ribly annoyed, and is trying to put a good face on it. 
So, when the fluent Irish patriot and the equally fluent 
(and generally equally Irish) Separatist journalist in 
London vie in asserting that Mr. Balfour has made 
another blunder, that they are as pleased as Punch but 
would dearly love to make their teeth meet in the 
Irish Secretary’s weasand, we know what that means also. 
It means that Mr. Balfour has hit them very hard by 
his sudden raid on their orators, that he has done them 
a shrewd turn, that they know it, and that they would 
fain persuade the world that they mind it never a jot. 
We do not deny that there is a certain plausibility in 
their statement of the case. A Government prosecution 
does make a man popular in Ireland. It will give a 
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quite obscure agitator a species of renown for a time, and 
it will stay the declining popularity of one well-known 
for a time. This is one of the elementary facts of 
Irish politics, and the Separatist leaders are perfectly 
justified in making the most of it. Very likely Messrs. 
O’Brien and Dillon and the small fry netted with them 
will profit to some extent by the arrest which has fallen 
on them in the rather waning sunshine of their affairs 
at New Tipperary and elsewhere. 

But though this be true, and were five times as true 
as it is, the arrests were well justified. They were 
justified, to begin with, by the fact that Messrs. O’Brien, 
Dillon, and Co, had done enough to incur an action 
for inciting to outrage. Again, the Irishman’s view 
of a Government prosecution is a fixed quantity. At 
all times he will applaud the prisoner, and there is 
therefore no more reason for abstaining from proceed- 
ings at one time than another. A Government must 
simply go on regardless of his contumacy in this re- 
spect. But there are other reasons for not turning 
aside. A Government prosecution often cows your 
Irish patriot and his admirers. They may think him 
a wonderful fellow, and he may think them quite 
right, but both are apt to come to the conclusion that 
it is better to keep quiet if the Government means 
business. There is a story, and a most interesting 
one, which tells how, about a hundred years since, a 
certain sheriff in Ireland learned that nobody could be 
found who dared to execute a sentence of flogging 
passed on some moonlighting blackguard of the period. 
The sheriff was a man of resolution, and, being deter- 
mined to show law-breakers that the law was not to 
be trifled with, he flogged that ruffian at the cart’s 
tail with his own hands very soundly all through 
the streets. Whereupon the people who had been 
terrorised by that moonlighter and his gang plucked 
up heart of grace, seeing they had a Government which 
would stand by them, and very soon the district was 
clear of the whole rabble. We advise the Separatists 
to draw the moral from that story. Mr. Balfour we 
have no doubt, knows it already, and perfectly under- 
stands the bearing of it. 

The fact is that Government prosecutions make a 
man most popular when they are feeble and the Go- 
vernment shows that it fears to strike hard. When they 
are serious, and the Government hits ‘iercely, the popu- 
larity they bring is apt to be accompanied by not a 
little fear and to send the admiring followers of the 
hero off in search of safety for themselves. This is 
particularly the case when the hero’s cause is on the 
wane: witness the fall of the great O! In this case 
the cause of Messrs. O’Brien and Dillon is very dis- 
tinctly on the wane at New Tipperary and elsewhere. 
The Irish Americans are getting tired of them, their 
Irish followers find they do not pay, and are likewise 
beginning to revolt. We may be wrong—no human 
being can be absolutely sure of what will happen in 
Ireland ; but it is at least possible that a well-struck 
blow at this moment may precipitate the movement. 
The head bullies being under lock and key, there may 
be an immediate revolt against the understrappers. At 
least the chance is good enough ; and if it were not, 
Mr. Balfour would still be right in pulling up the talk- 
ing gentlemen who would so dearly like to be allowed to 
go on for ever inciting poor wretches to violence, while 
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they keep their own skins safe. The one chance for 
Ireland is a steady and consistent application of the law 
for a long period of years. ‘That application can never 
be made if the Government is to stay its hand for fear 
of helping a blatant demagogue to a few more cheers. 





ENTER THE YAHOO. 


ia it be true that you may as well hang a dog as 

give him a bad name, it is high time that Asso- 
ciation football as now played in Scotland were abo- 
lished the earth. Not only is its fashion the reverse 
of sportsmanlike—since gate-money is its chief object, 
and after gate-money a cup which will secure gate- 
money for the next season—but a large proportion of 
the more important matches must be re-enacted at the 
council-board, where victory is to the wiliest and the 
most plausible. A system of politics has grown up 
round it, and when any sport becomes a matter of 
chicanery its doom is sealed. And, having politics, it 
has also its press ; and the fact that this press, with its 
load of miserable gossip, can find readers implies a 
very serious charge. 

Now, as played by the English universities, by the 
Corinthians, by almost any amateur club in the South, 
‘Socker’ has every element to be desired in a winter 
game. You may have healthy and violent exercise for 
the body, you may develop its speed and staying power. 
The judgment must be quick and accurate, for pre- 
cision in ‘ passing’ is everything. To ‘ tackle’ an op- 
ponent properly, to ‘clear’ the goal, to put the ball 
at the right place in front of the right man, requires a 
skill and a power of kicking (or heading) quite as great 
in its way as the skill which takes a wicket or the 
power that draws a golf-ball as it should be driven. 
A match between two good Association teams is an 
exhibition of strength and art and style, just as a cricket 
match is; with this to add excitement, that only in 
football can you taste to the full the joy of battle—of 
giving and taking the hard knocks from which no ran- 
cour remains. But in Scotland the object of a club 
is not to win matches nor to get goals in the prettiest 
style: it is, as we are never allowed to forget, to 
make money. The total energy of an eleven strains 
towards some cup or other. Now the excellence of 
football consists in the fact that to play for your 
private glory makes defeat certain. Unless the team 
do move together like a machine, individual excellence 
is worse than useless. The wings must feed the centre, 
and the centre must play to his wings ; the half-backs 
have not finished their work when the opposing forwards 
are deprived of the ball: the two backs must work into 
each other’s hands, nor deem it sufficient for them to 
have stemmed an attack. Thus, it stands to reason that 
a team needs constantly to play its whole strength, and 
this is not always to be compassed by amateurs. But the 
Scottish Association, like the Rugby Union, forbids 
professionalism ; and the result is that the air is pesti- 
lent with rumours and vague charges of the evasion 
of this law. Within the last few days an Edinburgh 
club, which in England has a reputation for pluck and 
honest play second only to that of the Queen’s Park, 
was suspended for six weeks: it had been convicted 
of inducing a man to accept work in Edinburgh, and 
to take a trifling remuneration in addition to his 
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expenses for every match. The Council of the Associa- 
tion had the power to expel it: a course which was 
probably rendered impossible by the knowledge that 
the St. Bernards had not sinned above all the Gali- 
leans, but had chiefly erred in being found out. Yet 
the manner in which the sentence has been evaded 
makes it matter for regret that the Association did not 
assert itself and achieve a salutary example. 

For professicnalism is inevitable unless the rulers of 
the game—(that is, at present, the servants of the 
clubs)—see fit to make their authority felt. The pro- 
fessional cricketer (as some one said of Ben Jonson) 
drinks freely and talks big—things neither incredible 
nor unpardonable; but to conceive a more violent savage 
than a football ‘pro’ were beyond the capacity of 
civilised man. Rough play is merely his last respecta- 
bility. And in the south of England the mistake which 
allowed men to sell their bodies to the ‘ manager’ of 
Preston North-End or to the limited liability com- 
panies which run some other clubs is now so largely 
recognised that the cry is for an Amateur Association, 
and no professional may play in cup matches. ‘The fun- 
damental error of both the Scots and English associa- 
tions was to permit the introduction of ‘ trophies” ; for 
cup matches bring crowds of yelling Yahoos, and crowds 
encourage rough play. Indeed, the spectators often in- 
terfere with the progress of the game: they will threaten 
the referee, or mob the unpopular team. ‘The excitement 
of an ordinary match is always great, but to win a cup 
men do not boggle at disabling their opponents ; and 
feeling sometimes runs so high that (as in one case last 
week) a ruffian will go about like a roaring lion, seeking 
whom he may kick. After the battle comes the con- 
sultation, at which (it appears) the very authority of 
the referee may be challenged. 

A game not played for its own sake, entirely as a 
matter of skill and exercise, were better not played at 
all. And if the dwindling fame of Association Football 
is to be revived, the Council must take high ground. 
It must abolish ‘ trophies, set its face against leagues, 
hold professionalism to be sufficient reason for the ex- 
pulsion both of employer and employed, and meanwhile 
contrive that action be taken in the police courts against 
men convicted of deliberately rough play. It must also 
have it understood that the referee’s decision is final ; 
which is the one way to keep sport uncontaminated by 
the sporting politician. 





THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 

T was announced some little time ago that a change 

is to be made in the limit of age for candidates 

in the Indian Civil Service competition. The last ex- 
amination under the present system is in June 1891, 
and those who come forward then must have been, on 
the Ist January preceding, not less than seventeen nor 
more than nineteen. For the future the age is to be 
not less than twenty-one and not more than twenty- 
three, on the 1st January previous to each examination. 
This is a return to an earlier and a better method. It is, 
besides, a confession that the recent reduction of the 
limit had not the desired effect. Its object was that 
boys should go straight from school to the competi- 
tion, so that the crammer might be abandoned. But 
the crammer flourishes as before, and the only result 
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is that boys left school at a lower age, and that the 
university was not visited at all save by the selected 
candidate. 

The system now passing away has many evils. The 
competition is terribly severe: there are many subjects 
which the aspirant may, and a good many in which he 
practically must, be examined, and the standard in all 
is very high. A preparation of some years is needed, 
during which the brain has to be kept going at high 
pressure. ‘The result of this strain upon boys between 
fifteen and nineteen years old may be imagined. At 
present the selected candidate is too often an unhappy 
combination of prig, pedant, fool, and charlatan. In 
no case has he assimilated the vast heap of facts he is 
supposed to have by heart. The happiest succeed in 
throwing off the superincumbent mass, and in resuming a 
state of happy ignorance. On others it lies, an indiges ta 
moles, through the rest of an often brief existence. 
Another objection to the system is that even if it 
selects the men who are now the best, this selection is 
very little guarantee that the best they will continue to 
be. From seventeen to nineteen the mind, like the body, 
is unformed; precocity in either indicates rather future 
weakness than future strength. If you find your son grow- 
ing too quickly, you do not use every effort to make him 
grow still more quickly. Yet this is what the system 
does for his intellects, and it will be conceded that the 
physical illustration is not out of place. As regards 
the crammers, the best plan is obviously to con- 
struct a system without regard for them one way or 
another. So long as they are able to supply a want 
they must, and ought to, succeed ; when they cease to 
do that they will disappear. The present system, al- 
beit intended to ‘dish’ them, brought grist to their 
mills in ways quite unforeseen and unexpected. If a 
boy failed in the I.C.S. competition he was at a loss 
what todo next. ‘Try Sandhurst’ (that is, the compe- 
titive examination for commissions in the line), said the 
crammer. ‘Those who just missed the I.C.S. mark were 
sure of success in the easier competition, the limit of 
age for which is twenty. ‘Thus the ingenious ‘ hedu- 
cator of youth’ secured a pupil for another year, with 
a success to count up and advertise at the end of it. 
The age for Woolwich (a commission, say, in the En- 
gineers) is eighteen, but this pass might always be 
utilised as a trial of strength ; and though the rewards 
were not accepted, their gain was a useful advertisement. 
Decidedly if the crammer had his way he would prefer 
that things remain as they are. 

The change will make short work of most of the 
undoubted evils we have mentioned. The examina- 
tions will not be much more difficult, but a still higher 
degree of proficiency than before will be required to 
ensure success. At twenty-two or twenty-three the 
brain will stand a tolerably severe strain without injury, 
for then the physical constitution is fully formed. Also, 
then or never you can tell what the man is to be 
physically and mentally. Of course there is always a 
medical examination ; but at present germs of disease, 
sown (it may be) by the strain of preparation, may lurk 
unsuspected. ‘There is less chance of that under the 
new system. So, too, well-grounded knowledge will 
pay better than hasty and superficial cram. 

One objection of force may yet be urged. At pre- 
sent if a boy fail—and the great majority must fail— 
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he is only nineteen and can easily turn to something 
else ; twenty-three is a more difficult age to begin pre- 
paring for a new calling. The duty of the Commis- 
sioners is, of course, to get the best men they can, and 


to pay attention to no other consideration. Men of 


twenty-two are less likely than boys to present them- 
selves without a reasonable chance of success. Even if 
they fail, there are many openings for a well-educated 
lad of twenty-three, especially if he have a little capital 
at command; and most of those who enter for these 
stakes are in that happy position. 





TWO DEATHS. 

ION BOUCICAULT, who died in New York last 
week, was the ablest as well as the most famous 
(not to say the most notorious) English playwright of 
his generation. He was born (it is said) of French and 
Irish parents ; and it is a fact that while he was Irish 
in his readiness of wit and the happy impudence of his 
humour, he was French in his mastery of the dramatic 
formula and his innate and uncommon understanding 
of the stage. He knew the theatre as a mariner knows 
his ship—plank by plank and nail by nail, that is to 
say ; so that, if his lot had been Crusoe’s, he could have 
built himself, alone and unaided, a playhouse complete 
in every particular—from the transparencies outside 
to the last batten in the flies within. He it was, or we 
are greatly mistaken, who invented and designed the 
famous ‘sets’ that made the fortune of Arrah-na-Pogue 
and The Colleen Bawn; he staged the Derby Day and 
the University Race; he was the first to bring the 
music-hall into the theatre, and the first to discern the 
capacities, both dramatic and _histrionic, of a railway 
train and a tunnel on the Underground. To say 
that is to imply that Mr. Augustus Harris and the 
Modern British Drama are both of his invention; 
and, whether this be so or not, it were hard to name 
a modern whose right to a statue in the vestibule 
of the National Theatre were less assailable—on 
any grounds—than his. He was the living British 
Drama summed up and closed in the person of a 
single individual. That excellent institution does not 
want for representatives: it has its George R. Sims 
and its Henry Arthur Jones, its Buchanans and its 
Pettits and its Harrises. But these represent it as 
a great house of business is represented by its travel- 
lers ; while Boucicault was the managing partner, was 
the inspiration and the energy, was (in fact) the house 
itself. He had'rivals ; but they came to nothing. He 
had critics ; but he went on making fortune after for- 
tune. He had originals; but nobody ever took any 
notice of them. He came, as we have said, of French 
sand Irish stock ; and he represented the British Drama 
as to the manner born. Of course, the British Drama 
might have done very much better. Also of course, it 
might (as now we perceive) have done infinitely worse. 

So that the connection may be accounted fortunate. 

He was a brilliant and delightful actor, as we know ; 
and we have but to consider his plays to perceive that 
he had (perhaps) as lively and as apprehensive an 
intelligence as has graced the profession since the 
death of Molitre. Those plays, indeed, are nothing if 
not the work of a practical player. They are unlike 
Moliére’s in that they are not literature ; but they are 
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closely akin to Moliére’s in that they are felt and 
written ‘from the footlights outwards’; with a rare 
instinct for what looks and does well on the stage, with 
a complete apprehension of what is going on in the 
heart and mind of the pit. That is their great merit: 
they are invented, constructed, and written to be set 
forth in action. And that is also their vital and their 
irremediable fault: they act—the best of them—so well 
that they resolve themselves into acting and nothing 
else. It has been said of Boucicault, and it is true, 
that he ‘played upon his pit like an old fiddle’: but 
it is also true that the tunes he played were of the 
cheapest, and that his execution, however brilliant, was 
never inspired. That dramatist is best indeed who in- 
sists on preferring to the pulse of his pit the true drama 
of his story; otherwise, it is obvious, he is only playing 
with his art, and thereby he stands convicted of insin- 
cerity. That is the cardinal vice of Boucicault’s plays ; 
they are witty, they are taking, they are found lacking 
neither in reality nor in romance, they abound in 
vigorous invention (or in excellent adaptation), they 
work like the neatest clockwork ; but their unveracity 
is manifestly ‘ gross as a mountain, open, palpable.’ 
How should it be other? They are made to act, as the 
razor of the apologue was made to sell. They do not 
realise ; they only parody. They present no passionate 
moral problem; they only state in picturesque and strik- 
ing terms a sequence of picturesque and striking cireum- 
stances. They were designed for a run, and it is enough 
that they fulfilled their destiny with a distinction all their 
own—with a brio of manner and a brilliance of effect 
that were theirs and theirs only. Of course, they could 
scarce do that and be nothing. Actors will tell you 
that it is a delight to play them—that the ‘lines’ 
you have to speak are ‘too good for anything, and 
that the parts in them are so well conceived and so 
neatly compacted that they will almost ‘ play them- 
selves. But they are insincere; the convention on 
which they are built is of all conventions that ever 
have obtained in drama at once the silliest and the 
most implacable; and the pit of Oblivion yawns for 
them one and all. 

Boucicault’s literary faculty was, as it seems to us, 
far richer and far more artistic than Robertson’s; yet 
Robertson is credited with the invention of a genre, 
while Boucicault is—well, what is Boucicault ? An ad- 
mirable actor, a master of construction and effect—(his 
treatment of The Collegians is a lesson to the great herd 
of adapters)—a humourist and a wit, a clever writer, 
he yet lives as (so to speak) an incarnation of Adelphi 
drama. What he lacked was a sound convention. Not 
in any sense was he original, and not in any sense can 
he be said to have given novelty to Lever and to Cole- 
man—to Denis Bulgruddy and to Micky Free and 'Tip- 
perary Joe. But in France, where convention so prevails 
that even a melodramatist may take himself seriously 
—where it so prevails indeed that there are who prefer 
their Féval to their Dumas fils, and to whom there 
is little to choose between Sardou and Dennery—in 
France, we say, Boucicault might well have lived and 
died and been remembered not as an excellent actor- 
playwright but as a dramatist and a man of letters. 

He was old, and his time had come, and he went 
hence as we all must go; and he had lived his life and 
done his work ; and it were hypocrisy to deplore his 
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loss as it were ridiculous to make too much of his 
achievement. But of Mme. Samary—the last, it may 
be, of a long and distinguished line, and in any case a 
delightful and accomplished person—one may speak in 
other terms. She was not much more than thirty ; she 
was a niece of Madelaine and Augustine Brohan ; her 
personal quality was of the finest, and her equipment 
-—of method, diction, style—was hardly less distin- 
guished. In the soubrettes of Molicre she was nearly 
unrivalled ; and when, as in le Monde ou Ton sennuie, 
she found an opportunity in things modern, she did so 
well and was so near perfection that, she made you 
almost regret she ever did anything but modern things. 
Her voice, her face, her laugh, her presence, her achieve- 
ment—all these are things to remember. For Mme. 
Samary was an artist of a type at once personal and 
consummate, at once original and complete; and the 
world is by more than it knows the poorer for her loss. 








OF EAST AND WEST. 

HE indifference of all Europe to Servian troubles, 
the long series of intrigues in Bulgaria, and even 
these Armenian disturbances, is very striking. Time 
was, and that not distant, when far less grave reports 
would have filled the newspapers with anxious specula- 
tion, and put all the markets of the world on the qui 
vive. As it is, the newspapers do give much space to 
the doings of Prince Ferdinand, M. Stambouloff, King 
Milan, Moussa Bey, the Armenian Patriarch, and those 
atrocious Kurds ; but they do so in evident belief that 
there is very little public interest in these matters. 
There they are right. There is little public interest, 
because there is no fear that any of these disturbances 
will lead towar. There may be coups d’état in Bulgaria, 
rumours of Batuk atrocities from Armenia, and the 
Russians may be reported busy in both quarters ; but 

there are no trepidations for peace. 

Is this confidence a result of the Triple Alliance ? 
In some sense yes, no doubt; but it is more immedi- 
ately due, perhaps, to a general perception that the 
Russian Government is resolved to play the waiting 
game in all directions, and is better able to do so than 
it has been in former times. At present, the Pan- 
slavist party in Russia knows how to keep quiet ; 
while the army chiefs, hitherto a great controlling 
power, seem either to have become more submissive to 
the will of the Czar or to see with him the wisdom 
of the waiting game. There is no desire, then—and 
this is generally understood—to make of Bulgarian 
movements or Armenian disturbances a ground of 
armed intervention; which, however, does not imply 
that the Russian Government has no wish to see agita- 
tion kept up. The more of that there is in any or 
every part of the Turkish Empire (its suzerainties in- 
cluded) the better, we take it, for the Russian pro- 
spect, so long as agitation does not imperatively call 
for armed interference. 

And yet, if we read the signs of the time aright, 
Russia might interfere in one part of the Sultan’s 
dominions with little or no risk of bringing on the 
general war for which such enormous preparations are 
still making. What would happen if the Czar took 
the high hand in Bulgaria just now is a matter of 
doubt. We do not feel at all sure that, if it were done 
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on a fair pretext, discreetly, and in a limited way, the 
League of Peace would at once become a League of 
War. But if these Armenian troubles continue, and if 
they become worse either in appearance or in reality, we 
do not see why the Czar should fear the consequences of 
sending an army corps to pacify the country and hold it. 
Great Britain is under obligation to defend this Turkish 
province ; but what of that? All the more readily 
would France support the Czar’s intervention; the 
pleasure of seeing Great Britain powerless would sustain 
the German Powers, or one of them, in a policy of non- 
interference ; and even though Lord Salisbury had men 
and guns enough to forbid a Russian occupation of 
Armenia, he would not be allowed to put them to use, 
All this must be as thoroughly well known in St. Peters- 
burg as everywhere else. It is perfectly clear already 
that if Her Majesty's Government were to show any 
‘sympathy with the Turk’ in resisting Russian inter- 
vention, not only would there be a vast rising of 
Radical indignation throughout the country, but the 
union of the Unionists would come to a sudden ter- 
mination. ‘The leaders of the party themselves would be 
compelled to draw away from the Government, if not 
actually to oppose it on this ground. Now that isa 
very important consideration. It means that even 
if the Allies were inclined to withstand a Russian 
occupation of Armenia, they would be restrained by 
the consideration that they would have no help from 
Great Britain—the Power which is most concerned with 
the consequences after Turkey herself, and the first that 
should interfere. Convention or no Convention, the 
present state of feeling in these Islands is such that a 
Government which could be accused with any degree of 
plausibility of ‘coercing’ the Armenians into submit- 
ting to the Kurdish régime would be overthrown in 
six months; to be succeeded by another Government 
of a totally different complexion—one that would be 
more agreeable both to Russia and France. ‘Thus we 
see that if the Czar did venture to interfere in Armenia 
even to the extent of occupying the country, it is ex- 
tremely improbable that he would be opposed by force 
(which is all he would care about) by any of the Euro- 
pean, Powers. Opposition from Downing Street could 
not be attempted beyond paper protest, and it would 
not be ventured elsewhere for a variety of reasons, of 
which the powerlessness of the British Government in 
the matter is one. 

Therefore, it is no surprise to learn that both the 
Austrian and the British Ministers at Constantinople 
strongly urge upon the Sultan the wisdom of making 
every possible reform, and every possible concession to 
the Armenians: they do so in hope of averting Russian 
movements that could not be effectually gainsaid. The 
Sultan—who is one of the cleverest men in his empire 
though astonishingly deficient in physical courage— 
replies that the Kurdish marauding has been greatly 
exaggerated in the English press ; and those who know 
how that sort of thing is done can believe that His 
Majesty is right. He also asserts that what the 
Armenians or some of them are working for is not 
reform but autonomy—home rule and something more; 
and that they are sustained by foreign help and counsel. 
Here he may be right too, and probably is. In any 
case, so shrewd a man can hardly fail to understand the 
situation. Whether there be an Armenian conspiracy 
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to obtain autonomous rule, or whether there is merely 
so much rebellion against Kurdish ravaging unpre- 
vented and unpunished, or whether these disturbances 
are going on in combination, the Sultan is impera- 
tively called upon to purify and strengthen his go- 
vernment of Armenia, and that without any further 

loss of time. It may not be easy to do so by issuing 
orders from the Porte, but nothing else can be done to 
keep the country quiet under his own rule. Perhaps 
even that may prove insufficient, as it certainly will in 
the long-run. But better and stronger government is 
his only reliance at present. Whatever the cause of 
an Armenian outbreak, and no matter how much of 
mere foreign intrigue and domestic rebellion might be 
at the bottom of it, the Sultan would not be able to 
suppress the insurrection by force if the Russians chose 
to intervene. And Russian intervention would be 
applauded in some European countries and effectually 
opposed by none. 





‘THE MOST NOBLE ORDER——’° 


T was once a kind of axiom that ‘'The King can do 
l no wrong. ‘The saying, however, has long been 
dropped save from the minds of extreme Royalists 
and Loyalists, and we had scarcely thought to have 
seen it revived, as it promises to be—in effect. But, as 
saith M. Alphonse Karr, ‘ plus ¢a change plus Cest la 
méme chose’°—‘the more that ng the more it’s 
the same thing.” We have long done with individual 
tyrants (if there ever was one of any consequence), but 
only to pass under the dominion of other tyrannies, 
till in these latter times we bid fair to be under the 
tyranny of King Mob, concerning whom it has already 
murmurs 








been uttered in murmurs here and _ there 
which may swell into an exceeding great and mighty 
cry—that ‘the King can do no wrong. There are 
notable politicians, newspapers, and political sections 
that seem practically to hold it as a divine dogma that 
all truth, all honour, all worthiness, are centred in King 
Mob; and when anything happens to be done by—(and 
chronicled concerning )—the new sovereign that appears 
to many not true, nor honourable, nor worthy, they 
hasten to excuse, to explain away, and to defend. 

The latest notable attempt of that kind is the con- 
donation in some quarters of the wanton and dastardly 





conduct of a party, or ‘section, of the Knights of 


Labour of America. ‘The Most Noble Order of the 
Knights of Labour’ was founded twenty-one years ago 
by a certain Uriah S. Stevens, tailor, of Philadelphia. 
The Most Noble Order of Uriah 8S. was at first a small 
and secret affair, but now it is very vigorous, and it 
is growing. It has been variously said to include a 
million, a million and a-half, or two millions of members; 
though Professor Ely (a friendly economist) thinks it 
cannot number any more than from three to five hun- 
dred thousand. At any rate the Order, both by its 
numbers and by its activity, may be fairly regarded as 
representative of the character, disposition, and power 


of King Mob in America. Like other usurpers of 


whom we have read in history, this King before acced- 
ing to great power won the adherence ond the homage 
of the weak, the silly, and the sentimental by a profes- 
sion of the loftiest desires and purposes. It published 
a thing called a ‘ Preamble, which makes us think 
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of Richard Crookback (as represented to our imma- 
turity) in act to take the coronation oath with 
his eyes turned up to heaven and a hideous droop of 
his nether lip. The most beautiful sentiments were 
expressed, the most humane and reasonable purposes 
enunciated. ‘'To make industrial and moral worth, 
not wealth, the true standard of individual and national 
greatness.” . . . ‘To secure for the workers the full 
enjoyment of the wealth they create ; sufficient leisure’ 
(not for beer and skittles but) ‘in which to develop 
their intellectual, moral, and social faculties’: and so 
forth, and so on, to the same yearnest and lofty pur- 
pose. All these things (together with a provision 
against ‘ profane swearing’) the Knighthood is sup- 
posed to have sworn upon its knightly, or kingly, oath. 
It ‘preambled, at least, to such purpose, that philan- 
thropic capitalists, benevolent lawyers, astute colonels 
and judges, and hysterical divines forwarded cheques 
or their blessing. 

As soon, however, as the Most Noble Order was well 
established, when King Mob thought he could hold his 
own and fight for his hand, noble and generous senti- 
ments were laid with the ‘ Preamble’ on the shelf. 
Some of the doings of the Most Noble Order have been 
heard of from time to time. A year or two ago it at- 
tempted to compass a general strike in the United 
States ; and the other day it had a considerable hand 
in the Railway Strike in and about New York. Its 
latest achievement, however, seems to be its crowning 
glory thus far. Its railway grievance is not yet done 
with, and as an eminently chivalrous method of making 
war on capitalists and of bringing them to their senses 
the Most Noble Order laid a far-reaching plot to wreck 
trains. Goods trains, cattle trains, passenger trains : 
it mattered not which to the Most Noble Order of 
Uriah S$. The officials of the Order will probably deny 
that any harm was meant, if they do not find it more 
convenient to repudiate altogether the participation of 
the Knighthood in the plot. Meanwhile the apologists 
of King Mob are pointing to the serene and humane 
beauty al the ‘Preamble, to the fulfilment of which 
the Most Noble Order is sworn, and are mumbling 
that ‘the King can do no wrong.” For the present 
it is enough to say that the loftier the professions, 
the more solemn the oaths, of the Most Noble Order, 
the more is one inclined to suspect it of meanness 
and cruelty: for the two have gone together in all 
such usurpers. 





THE MURDER OUT. 


HE convict dynamiter is, it now appears, a being 
grossly misunderstood and maligned. He commit 
outrages? Impossible. How absurd, says Mr. Davitt 
in No. 1 of his new paper, how preposterous even, to 
suppose that poor, dear Daly ever intended to throw a 
bomb from the gallery of the House of Commons ! 
Why, he would have jeopardised the sacred heads of 
‘Messrs. O'Connor and Nolan, M.P.’s, who are actually 
engaged in agitating for his release! That is the worst 
of ‘es policy of open war with the British Govern- 
ment’: itis so very crude. The dynamiter is like the 
over-zealous point who, in taking a desperate shot at 
the stumps, as like as not brings down the wicket- 
keeper instead. Again, if anything goes wrong with 
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his fireworks, it is impossible for him to come for- 
ward with the explanation that it was all a mistake, 
and things shall be better arranged next time. The law 
is there before him, and there before him is that ancient 
and fish-like prejudice against wholesale murder. That, 
too, is crude ; and one cannot help wishing that he had 
fallen on a politer age. 

However, both Mr. Davitt and Mr. William P. O’Brien 
will have it that Daly is no dynamiter. Mr. O’Brien 
has already written to one Ryan that an ‘ English 
gentleman of much influence in Birmingham ’—a live 
alderman, indeed—‘ has discovered startling proofs that 
Daly is the victim of a plot organised by emissaries 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary’; and it shall be 
easy for Mr. Davitt to ‘go one better’ if he will. 
In his next number of The Labour World he is going 
to prove that ‘with money out of the Secret Service 
Fund, and by agents of the (then) British Consul- 
General in New York, and of Dublin Castle, dynamite 
plots were planned and dynamite was purchased for 
which men are now undergoing the horrors of penal 
servitude. The ‘Secret Service Fund’ and ‘ Dublin 
Castle” and ‘the British Consul-General’ are admir- 
able touches all, and seem to show that Mr. Davitt, 
had he not preferred to be a convict, might have done 
something in emulation of the lamented Ponson du 
Terrail. 

But why does he pause in mid-career? Especi- 
ally when it is so easy to go on? As thus. What 
Statesman was that who, when the dynamite plots 
were found to be hard facts, arose and blessed himself 
and the police? Who was that Minister who (in a 
certain speech on the Explosives Bill) persuaded a panic- 
stricken society that in the hour of terror one man did 
not despair of the republic? Who was that Hero who 
never walked down Whitehall without platoons of police 
in front of him, platoons behind him, platoons on each 
side of him? The flippant were wont to argue that 
in allowing himself a policeman per square inch of a 
‘ voluptuous form’ the (then) Home Secretary must of 
necessity be actuated either by an uncommon estimate 
of his value to the nation or by an excessive regard for 
his personal safety. But they were wrong. The Fitz- 
Plantagenet afraid? By his valour, no! Sir William 
Harcourt esteem Sir William Harcourt ? It were mad- 
ness to believe it. The truth is out at last, and the 
truth is that this body-guard of his was but a shrewd 
device to bewilder the public. Dissembled behind it, 
the (then) Home Secretary (or a deputy) used to plant 
the explosives; and then the police used to go round, 
and pick them up, and arrest somebody else. There is 
the matter in a nutshell, and we challenge Sir W-Il-m 
H-re-rt to deny it if he dare. 

The proof is that when he of much influence in 
Birmingham wrote to the (then) Home Secretary a 
circumstantial account of how an agent of the Irish 
Constabulary had put dynamite bombs into Daly’s 
pocket, no notice was taken of his letter! Now, the 
Tory oppressor, Matthews, has answered the Alder- 
man with civility, though he has hinted that his evi- 
dence is fudge. This only proves—as any reader of 
Ponson du Terrail or United Ireland knows—how well 
the secret has been kept, and how vigorous is that 
tradition of the Home Office which makes it ‘ bad 
form’ in a Home Secretary to know anything about 
the crimes of his predecessors. 
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RICH AND STRANGE. 
MERICAN culture is so vastly luckier than other 
varieties—especially British—that it ‘ breathes 
a... nimble air, and is thereby enabled to appre- 





hend and be interested in a number of ‘shining possi- 
bilities’ and ‘radiant promises’ invisible to us dull 
islanders oversea. One consequence of this peculiar 
felicity is that in the United States 
described as a country where no prison should be com- 
plete without a Publishers’ Wing—they have made up 
their minds that the love of certain ‘ ideals of the 
passionate and the heroic’ is a thing ‘so crude and 
unwholesome, a thing ‘so deaf and blind to all the 
most delicate and important facts of art and life, a 
thing, in fine, ‘so insensible to the subtle values in 
either’ life or art, that ‘its presence or absence makes 
the whole difference, and enables—(that is to say its 
presence or absence enables)—one is not obsessed by 
it—(it is doubtful if ‘it” refers to ‘ presence’ or to 
‘absence’; but this passes for style with them that 
breathe a nimble air)—to thank Heaven that he is 
not as that other man is.” Another consequence is that 
they opine of him that prefers ‘ the Kipling sketches’ 
to the works—the ‘important and artistic works "—of 
Mr. Harold Frederic, that he ‘had better get some 
sackcloth and ashes and put them on,’ for ‘ he may be 
sure that his taste is defective.’ And yet another is 
that they worship a novelist called E. P. Roe. 

Yes, that is what comes of breathing a nimble air. 
You get so cursedly alive to the subtle values in art and 
life that you permit your grammar to play havoe with 
your meaning; and you exult in the delicate and 
important facts set forth in the works of E. P. Roe. 
Thus, ‘there can be little doubt’ in the cultured 
American ‘that many refinements of thought and spirit 
which every American "—cultured or not—‘is sensible 
of in—(O Boston, Boston !)—the fiction of this conti- 
nent —e.g., the works of E. P. Roe—‘are necessarily 
lost upon our good kin beyond seas, whose thumb- 





which have been 


‘ 








fingered apprehension requires something gross and 
palpable’ and un-E. P. Roeish ‘ for its assurance of 
reality. Yes, cracked up we must be, and cracked up 
we are, even to the point of writing ‘ assurance of 
reality’ as if it meant something it does not and can- 
not mean. And we tell of ‘the comparatively ethereal- 
ised passions and ideals that influence’ our ‘ life.” And 
we forget such etherealised ideals as our Mr. Blaine, 
and our Knights of Labour, and our Clan-na-Gael, and 
our M‘Kinley Bill, and our Irish Vote. And we make 
nothing of passions so comparatively etherealised as our 
great desire to be postmaster and our resolve to read 
The Kreutzer Sonata as soon as we knew it was a 
far from proper book. For we breath a nimble air; 
and its skittishness is in our blood ; and the radiant 
possibilities of a Henry Beecher (say) are good enough 
for ws; and we are mightily alive to the shining pro- 
mises of a John L. Sullivan and an E. P. Roe. For 
we are all delicacy, all refinement, all art ; and if our 
style is unintelligible, why, so much the worse for them 
that fail to understand our style. 

As for little Britain, she has her Kiplings and the 
rest, and can do well enough without us. It is ‘ regret- 
table, of course, that our publishers can make no show 
without her. But they, too, are American ; they, too, 
breathe a nimble air ; and no doubt they will presently 
know better. Meanwhile ! 
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MODERN MEN. 
FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 


HE career of Frederick Greenwood affords a vivid 
illustration of the different position which the jour- 
nalist enjoys in France from that which he endures in 
England. Frenchmen with a tithe of Mr. Greenwood’s en- 
dowments have by journalism alone secured reputations as 
extensive and rewards as rich as are here accorded to the 
gutter ballad-monger and the literary picaroon. In France 
Mr. Greenwood would have been a ‘ personage’; he would 
very probably have had the refusal of a Minister's port- 
folio ; a recognised political force, he would have been the 
darling of society, with his name upon all men’s lips. It 
may be safely conjectured, at least, that he would have 
had a celebrity equal to John Lemoine’s; in other words, 
he would have enjoyed a European reputation. But we 
in England know better: our ablest journalist—for that is 
what Mr. Greenwood has been—might as well, so far as 
public honours and a ringing fame go, have been a sculptor 
of genius or a true and original lyrist. To think of his 
life-work is to be struck anew with regret at the irony of 
circumstance. When you read the letters of Archibald 
Forbes you feel that here is a man with the eye of a 
general—that a brilliant soldier has been lost in this war- 
correspondent. When you study the political criticism of 
Frederick Greenwood you feel that the writer has the 
statesman’s brain: the cool judgment and the originating, 
divining faculty, the keen prevision, the knowledge of 
character, the intimacy with home and foreign affairs, the 
freedom from party fetters, the steady glow of patriotism, 
which mark the man born to ‘mould a mighty State’s 
decree’ and keep inviolate the power and honour of a 
goodly commonweal. 

It is a commonplace of criticism that the practice of 
journalism is almost incompatible with fidelity to literary 
art. When a man has constantly to do his work against 
time, the temptation to avail himself of cut-and-dried 
phrases, stereotyped arguments, and musty illustrations is 
nearly irresistible. It is so even with the cleverest leader- 
writers: while inferior craftsmen, eager to gratify the 
popular preference for the gaudy and the blaring, be- 
spatter their columns with the vulgarisms of the sham- 
picturesque. But it has not been so with Frederick 
Greenwood. He has a style which is all his own, and 
which it is exceedingly difficult to sustain. In the case 
of nearly every leader-writer, even of the deftest, the de- 
sire to sparkle, the anxiety to put things neatly, wittily, 
impressively, is so patent as actually to weaken faith 
in the writer’s accuracy of statement and honesty of 
argument. In Mr. Greenwood’s articles there is no strain 
after emphasis and epigram, there is no crackling of 
witticisms nor flaring of rhetoric. The style is clear as 
glass, firm as steel, and almost destitute of ornament. To 
some his may at first seem a cold manner. But there is a 
restrained pungency in his sentences more effective than 
overt ridicule ; again and again the clear, steel-like words 
begin to glow with the suppressed fire of the writer's in- 
tense conviction. There is no other journalist whose 
writing is at once so reserved and so trenchant, so placid 
and so poignant. There is none who appears to speak 
with such calm, judicial impartiality while he is quietly 
knocking an opponent’s case to pieces. A great deal of 
cant is still talked about the nobility of the pressman’s 
calling and the mighty influence he exerts in creating 
public opinion. As arule he does nothing of the sort. Asa 
rule he is at best an advocate and an exponent of other 
men’s views ; not an originator nor an independent critic. 
It is his province to recast Parliamentary speeches into 
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slightly better English; to titillate the draper and the 
grocer by adding the novelty of grammatic form to what 
they call their opinions. At his worst his lot is of the 
saddest. He stands between the devil and the deep sea: 
the devil of political Jesuitry and egotism, and the deep sea 
of popular ignorance and greed. He must toil to reconcile 
his ever-veering leaders with themselves, and echo the 
growl of the mob in his best procurable stage-thunder. Is 
it so very noble after all? Tosuch work Mr. Greenwood’s 
has been, of course, the antithesis. He does not applaud 
certain principles so long as these find favour in the eyes 
of a certain party ; he champions a party so long as it re- 
mains faithful to the principles on which his life-work has 
been grounded as on adamant. He has never given up 
to Conservatives what was meant for Conservatism. He 
has the cause too deeply at heart to gloss over or belittle 
the errors of its whilom defenders. Such a man wields 
a far other influence than the retained apologist or the 
brilliant bravo of the pen. A leader by him may not 
be invariably sparkling or amusing or eloquent, but it 
will always possess the power inseparable from words 
instinct with the deepest sincerity of purpose. He never 
grows jaded in the constant re-handling of a subject. 
When a question has been dragging on for months, and 
other writers are reduced to mental apathy and verbal 
indigence by the daily toil of recasting stale argu- 
ments and mouldy instances, he contrives in each suc- 
cessive article to shed fresh light on the issues of the 
hour. He never descends to mere phrase-making. A 
vast mass of information gives ease to his pen and pith to 
his sentences. He seems to be in constant touch with the 
mainsprings of diplomacy and the pulsings of national 
aspiration. His love of England and his unsleeping 
interest in ‘seeing the game played’ hold him ever on 
the alert. His knowledge of affairs is as memorable as 
his wealth of political thought and inobtrusive felicity of 
diction. In mastery of foreign politics he is probably un- 
equalled by any living publicist. He has studied them so 
long, he has been so minutely attentive to their most deli- 
cate ramifications, that with him experience almost does 
attain ‘to something of prophetic strain.’ He seems in- 
stinctively to divine the coming changes in the Continen- 
tal situation, to catch the first mutterings of storm, the 
earliest glimmer of sunlight through the cloud, ere these 
are audible or visible to other watchers. He turns his 
eye to every quarter of the horizon. Out of the fulness 
of his knowledge he speaks, weighing men and forecast- 
ing events in a tone of caustic candour and grave irony and 
wariest caution ; but his is not a chill, impassive intellect, 
and when he speaks out in the name of England he has 
words to kindle the heart like the beating of the old flag 
upon the wind. Quacks and smatterers had reduced the 
‘foreign leader’ to a laughing-stock ; in Frederick Green- 
wood’s hands it became a document which statesmen need 
not—(and do not)—scorn to study. 

That he could have gained an enduring position in 
English literature had he not devoted himself to jour- 
nalism has been proved since he ceased to hold an editor's 
chair. He has displayed qualities such as are very seldom 
found in conjunction. His intense interest in the ways of 
the world, his apparent absorption in politics, have not 
impeded his imagination from wandering afar to hover 
over the invisible world. His deep and somewhat sombre 
broodings on the conflict between Faith and Unfaith have 
been cast into perfect literary form in his dialogue The 
Two Voices. A single false touch and the conception 
would be ludicrous. But the writer's art is triumphant 
alike in the imaginative setting and in the conduct of his 
alternately mocking and pathetic speeches. Again, he 
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has shown himself a master of the most difficult of all 
forms of imaginary dialogue: that, namely, in which the 
speakers are well-known living personages. The New 
Lucian is a brilliant book, but these pieces are beyond 
the reach of Mr. Traill—are, indeed, the best examples of 
this form of literary art which have been produced in our 
days. The special danger in such writing is the tempta- 





tion to sacrifice dramatic congruity and point to the 
author’s satiric purpose. With Frederick Greenwood 
drama and satire work hand in hand. He has inven- 
tion, then, as well as the instinct of statesmanship, the 
genius of controversy, and the faculty of lucid exposi- 
tion. He is a sound literary critic ; he has uttered deep 
and penetrating reflections on the most solemn of all 
themes ; in proof of his fine descriptive powers it is enough 
to turn to the picture in The Two Voices of the dusk deep- 
ening over the lovely English vale and the squalid, flame- 
illumined streets of the manufacturing town. And gather- 
ing together the sum of his manifold endowments, one is 
at first inclined to regret that he has not concentrated his 
powers on the production of purely literary work. 

But a little reflection shows such regret to be mis- 
timed. No books he could have penned would have 
been half as effective as his incessant journalistic labours 
have been in thwarting the men who are bent on sapping 
the strength and besmirching the flag of our country. No 
books could have exerted so steady and pervasive an in- 
fluence, not to speak of his influence as an editor on the 
young writers whom he has taught to detest the noxious 
sentimentalism and political charlatanry of the day, and 
to avoid alike the magisterial and the slap-dash styles of 
journalism. His devotion to newspaper work has been 
thus far his loss, that it has prevented him from taking 
the permanent place he might have made his own in 
literature. But in these days we had rather that posterity 
should be the poorer by a brilliant writer than that we 
should have lost such a combatant for the cause of Order 
and Empire. His loss has been England’s gain. 


FLAT BURGLARY. 

OR many years the British public, which demands of 

its drama edification rather than amusement, has 
greeted the performances of our most distinguished player 
with respectful applause. As becometh them that offer 
sacrifice to the Muses, the faithful have always entered the 
portals of the Lyceum in a spirit rather worshipful than 
critical. And Mr. Irving, in deciding on the production of 
Ravenswood, displayed a wise knowledge of his audience. 
The play has scarce begun ere the chapel bell is tolled 
and the music of a pealing organ is borne upon the ear. 
In imagination you are at once assisting at a religious 
service ; you forget that there is such a thing as art ; 
you straightway assume a proper attitude of devotion. The 
illusion, were it sustained, would disarm criticism ; but 
alas! it is short-lived. The blank verse of Mr. Merivale 
begins to irritate the ear, Mr. Irving measures the stage 
with more than his wonted fervour and deliberation, and 
you ask yourself in wonder how it is that Hamlet (or 
Shylock or Romeo) has strayed into the neighbourhood of 
Wolf's Crag. 

In the whole range of modern and ancient literature 
it is unlikely that Mr. Irving could find another charac- 
ter so entirely unsuited to his method and physique as 
the Master of Ravenswood. He is not an artist but a 
man of temperament: he cannot for a single instant sup- 
press his personality. Above all things he is eccentric, 
and his true triumphs have one and all been achieved in 
comedy or in melodrama. Those who saw his Romeo 
have still a memory to shudder at, but failure has left 
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him undaunted. From beginning to end his Edgar js 
an unlovely, nerve-destroying performance. Instead of 
a proud, headstrong boy he gives you a haggard, elderly 
misanthrope, with all those tricks of gait and speech 
which once gave a picturesque distinction to Louis yy, 
and Matthias. And having saddled himself with a part 
completely out of harmony with his style, he plays it 
awkwardly and without conviction. You are never for 
a moment permitted to sympathise with the woes of 
Ravenswood ; it is always Henry Irving that stands be. 
fore you on the stage. Sir Walter’s romance is pitilessly 
shattered. For this we owe Mr. Merivale much thanks, 
but he did leave some scraps of the original to be mangled 
in the interpreting. When an actor has neither appear- 
ance nor conviction to aid him, it is unlikely that he 
should have even happy moments, and the best that can 
be said of Mr. Irving’s Edgar is that it does contain pas- 
sages less forbidding than the love-scene in the third act. 
When the Master approaches Lucy at the Mermaiden’s 
Well with that terrific Romeo smile of his, the spectator's 
heart may well sink within him; but he bears him far 
more bravely when he fights, and his encounters with 
Bucklaw are conducted with spirit and energy. _ It is not 
his fault that the whole of the second act is stale and un- 
profitable, but neither he nor Miss Terry can touch it with 
interest or with life. A furious altercation takes place 
between the Master and Sir William Ashton. Swords are 
drawn and a combat is imminent, when Edgar catches 
sight of a picture. In a frenzy he demands whose the 
portrait is; and at one of the tense moments of the play 
we have this snatch of dialogue : 
‘Sir William Ashton, —It is my daughter’s. 
Edgar. Put that weapon down. 
I will not fight.’ 

Not another word is said on either side: in fact, ‘the in- 
cident then closed.’ Still more ludicrous is the Master's 
soliloquy at Wolf’s Crag : 

‘ Yield me up your secrets, sea and sky, 

And tell me what you are.’ 
It is no doubt a philosophic paraphrase of the hymn 
which solaced his childhood : 

‘Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 

How I wonder what you are!’ 
But such sage reflections ill agree with the gravity of 
the situation, so he proceeds in the best manner of the 
fervent Mr. Wills : 

‘Out on these fancies, which o’ercrowd the brain, 
Exhausting and not filling !’ 

It seems unlikely that the Master’s ‘ fancies’ should either 
exhaust or fill the brain of a weasel; and so enigmatic 
does this passage look that we are almost persuaded to 
doubt if we heard the lines aright. Mr. Irving’s articula- 
tion is notoriously indistinct, and we are unwilling to do 
his author an injustice. 

Miss Terry plays Lucy Ashton as she has played many 
another part. That is to say, her performance is admir- 
able in passages. In the fourth act, for instance, she is 
excellent; but then, she takes no consistent view of the 
character, and speaks and acts rather from her own than 
from Lucy’s point of view. When the hapless Lucy says 
or does aught that Miss Terry’s method may express, the 
result is graceful and for the moment convincing. But 
the actress cannot forget herself: or rather she forgets 
herself too easily. Her effects are obtained by nature 
and not by intention, and nature is ever wild and way- 
ward. Instead of controlling the resources of her art, 
she merely yields to her own personal emotions, and she 
must perforce approach Lucy Ashton in precisely the same 
spirit as she approached Ophelia. But natural acting, 
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which indeed is no acting at all, is popular in England. 
Are we not still congratulating ourselves upon our freedom 
from strait conventions and from stubborn Jaws ? 

Mr. Merivale’s was a difficult task, and it would be sur- 
prising if he had not failed. He has treated his original 
with a curious mixture of recklessness and timidity. Some- 
times he introduces fresh incidents into his plot ; at others 
he follows Sir Walter's romance so slavishly as to borrow 
dialogue and even ‘business’ from him. A discussion 
between Bucklaw and Craigengelt is recited almost word 
for word from the pages of The Bride of Lammermoor. 
And after the tragic explanation with Lucy, in the play as 
in the novel, Edgar ‘ throws into the fire the paper and 
piece of gold, stamping upon the coals>with the heel of 
his boot.” But a drama and a romance are very different 
things, and the skilful adapter will not allow his author to 
do more than suggest. Ravenswood is rough-hewn out of 
the story. If we did not know our Bride of Lammermoor 
we should not be able to understand any of the motives 
actuating Mr. Merivale’s puppets. Sir Walter’s narrative 
is suppressed, and little—except a great deal of very bad 
blank verse—is added by the dramatist. The conse- 
quence is that the whole thing is out of drawing. The 
many touches of light and shade which are possible in a 
novel are necessarily excluded from a play, and Mr. Meri- 
vale has not been bold enough to express his plot in 
frankly dramatic terms. His Sir William Ashton is the 
victim of childish caprices; his Bucklaw is a swaggering 
cad, whose gait and gesture are borrowed from the Strand. 
(Here, it is true, Mr. Terriss, whose voice has the delicacy 
and charm of a brass band, affords him incalculable aid.) 
His blank verse is no less regular, no less like planks in 
a timber-yard, than Mr. Gilbert’s. Here (for example) 
is a pearl of price: 

* Master | of Ravjenswood|, you go | too far.’ 

There is a weak cwsura here, it must be admitted ; but 
doesn’t it scan beautifully ? And the play is studded thick 
with gems of as pure aray. The diction is borrowed, vid Mr. 
Wills, from Shakespeare, and the inconsistency of mixing 
up pseudo-Elizabethan verse with Sir Walter's prose does 
not seem to have occurred to the adapter. ‘ His pre- 
sence near shadows my safety,’ says Sir William in a line 
the Bard himself might have penned. The clouds at 
Wolf's Crag ‘teem with water-spouts of rain,’ and ‘ the 
storm whispers strange forebodings.’ Would it be a storm 
fit to be spoken of in blank verse if it didn’t? 

It is quite possible that Ravenswood will draw the town 
for a good long year. Its dramatic possibilities may be 
small ; its interpretation may be clumsy and _inartistic. 
But it has a real transformation scene. The curtain 
descends on the sea-coast ; it rises on the Kelpie’s Flow. 
Not a word is said, and you look for Caleb to tumble on as 
clown, and Edgar to bob up serenely as pantaloon. But 
the harlequinade is out of fashion, and our excellent actors 
will take themselves seriously to the end. 


HOW TO BE A JOURNALIST LIKE SOME ARE. 


\ E have often thought that such a book as Mr. Percy 

Russell has just published under the title of The 
Author's Manual (London : Digby) might prove quite in- 
structive. It was a favourite saying of genial Charles 
Lamb (or poor Charles Lamb) that if Mr. Percy Russell 
would publish an author’s manual it might prove quite in- 
structive. Sitting the other day in a rose-garden in which 
a fragrant breeze dallied (or fanned by the zephyrs of a 
warm east wind), it struck us that if Mr. Percy Russell 
would publish an author’s manual it might prove quite 
instructive. Riding yesterday in Surrey, we suddenly 
paused to ask ourselves the question : If Mr. Percy Russell 
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were to publish an author’s manual might it not prove 
quite instructive ? 

In any one of these ways, as Mr. Russell shows, we 
could have begun this article (or critique), but we are a 
beginner who wants to be a journalist at several pounds a 
week like some are, and so may be excused for beginning 
with all the ways we can think of. ‘The more you pour 
in from the page,’ Mr. Russell says in this book which 
will prove of the greatest value to aspirants like we are, 
‘and the more you pour out from the pen, the more will 
you assimilate and secrete for reproduction, and the 
writing faculty will be strengthened like a muscle is by 
use.’ So as we want our writing faculties to grow like a 
muscle does, we begin (and we would like to go on) in 
four ways. 

So much light is shed on journalism in this excellent 
book that we can scarce select from it without seeming 
invidious. Yet let us confess that we turned first to the 
remarks on editing. Though beginners cannot expect to 
get leaders to write, it is human nature that they should 
want to know how they are written. How are they 
written on a great London daily like The Echo? Mr. 
Russell quotes for us a passage from The Echo. It is about 
Robert Browning (poet), and ends thus : ‘ These are poems 
which the world will not willingly let die, and which will 
endure long after the dismal cater-waulings of the “ life- 
not-worth-living-school” are buried in oblivion.’ Suppose, 
however, the leader does not fill up so much space as is 
wanted, what should one do? As an experienced journa- 
list Mr. Perey Russell would, he says, promptly turn the 
sentence into the following : ‘ These are poems which the 
world will not willingly let die, and which will endure 
long after the dismal and exasperating cater-waulings of 
the palpably insincere and childish “ life-not-worth-living ”’ 
school of contemporary pessimists are buried in well-merited 
oblivion.’ ‘This,’ says Mr. Russell modestly, ‘is not given 
as a specially good example.’ Still, to beginners like we 
are, it not only gives us a lesson in journalistic style but 
explains away things that have startled us in the great 
daily papers. Or (if preferred) this not only gives us a 
much-needed and highly valuable lesson in brilliant yet in- 
cisive journalistic style but explains to our complete satisfac- 
tion things that have considerably startled us in the great 
daily halfpenny papers. 

London correspondence is another of the marvels that 
have for long had to us the attractions of mystery. It is 
what we turn to in our great daily papers (or great daily 
halfpenny papers) immediately after we have enjoyed the 
leaders; and what we could never understand was how 
one man could learn so much from a private source whose 
name he is not at liberty to disclose. But Mr. Russell 
tears aside the veil (or ruthlessly tears aside the perplexing 
veil) and shows how it is done. For instance : ‘ When once 
supplying special correspondence for Australian readers, I 
saw, while hurrying along, in a tobacconist’s shop, the 
legend ‘“ Australian Bird’s-Eye.” I bought halfan ounce, 
ascertained that it was being experimentally sold, and had 
been approved by several customers. Need I add that in 
my next letter there appeared a fine flourish about Queens- 
land Bird’s-Eye in London, and this was, of course, written 
in a way to afford information and pleasure to the Austra- 
lian reader, and to prove that Queensland will one day 
be a great tobacco-producing region.’ Another time Mr. 
Russell saw some Tasmanian apples in Leadenhall Market, 
‘and thence secreted as it were, by an instinct, a para- 
graph on the progress now making by Australian fruits in 
London.’ A third time he saw some swans and cats and 
cage-birds in a corner of the same market, and he secreted 
these also. We need not say that we are going to Leaden- 
hall Market to-morrow. 
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Yet though journalists like Mr. Russell is do all these 
things and ever so many more, they have to write anony- 
mously, and so the majority of them are not famous. This 
is enough to make the blood boil. 


SCOTS ASYLUMS. 


ig is now admitted that the late Charles Reade did 

really accomplish one of the many missions he took 
upon himself as a social reformer, using fiction—with an 
excess of extravagant literary gesticulation—as his means 
of impressing the national opinion. He has made it im- 
possible for any one to be confined in a private asylum 
under false pretences. But the agitation of which he was 
rather the mouthpiece than the leader, together with 
the general advance in humanity, had also a secondary 
effect in raising the standard of public asylums. These 
institutions, in respect of which Scotland can now reason- 
ably claim to be equal if not superior to England, have 
long borne a high character for irreproachable manage- 
ment ; they now (and deservedly) bear as high a character 
for that standard of comfort which implies a fair supply of 
the intellectual luxuries as well as an abundance of the 
material necessaries of life. Indeed, one has but to 
travel along one of the main Scots lines to see that our 
county asylums are in reality the country houses of the 
poor, and that in point of situation, of sanitation, and even 
of architectural beauty, they are not infrequently superior 
to those of the rich. Nothing may compare to them 
except perhaps the homes established in England under 
the Habitual Drunkards Act of 1879. Of one among 
these the superintendent remarks in his annual report 
that the majority of his patients are well-educated, that 
forty-six are ‘ college-bred,’ that ‘ want of occupation’ is a 
leading cause of inebriety, and that while ‘ clerks in holy 
orders’ are prone to excessive ‘drinking, ‘ medical practi- 
tioners’ are still more so. As the most effectual cure for 
habitual drinking lies in ‘ stopping the supplies, bracing 
the body, with nourishing food and restoring the mental 
balance by occupation and amusement,’ our homes for 
inebriates will no doubt, as already in America, combine 
the attractions of the drawing-room theatre with those of 
the country house. Indeed, it may soon become a social 
article of faith that ‘man being reasonable must get drunk,’ 
if only that he may learn through experience what genuine 
comfort is—in a home for inebriates! 

But dipsomania is the luxury of the well-to-do ; ordi- 
nary insanity—especially in its happier and more harm- 
less forms—is the luxury of the poor. To many a pauper 
lunatic three months in an asylum are an admirable sub- 
stitute for two months at the seaside in the season ; and, 
to say the least, are quite as great a relief from the 
grind of ordinary life. Such a person, indeed, is infi- 
nitely better catered for than the ordinary frequenter of 
the ordinary Scots autumn resort. What with villainous 
drainage and the hideous barbarism of the ‘free cowp, 
life ‘on the coast’ means a protracted effort to keep 
the wind of typhoid, or at the least of scarlatina or 
whooping-cough. In asylums sanitation is carried to 
perfection ; so that contagion—even contact—is practi- 
cally impossible. At the sea-side the complaint is universal 
that it is impossible to get an adequate supply of decent 
food. In asylums the food is of the best; and as for 
quantity, it is portioned out in fashion so faultlessly 
scientific as would astonish even Mr. Gladstone. But it is 
in the number, the variety, and the excellence of its en- 
tertainments that the asylum completely distances its 
declining rival. The universal reproach upon an even- 
ing at the sea-side is that there is nothing to do, nor 
hear, nor see. You cannot promenade a pier and listen 
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to a band discoursing the complacent banalities of Gilbert 
and Sullivan, for in the first place there is no pier, and in 
the second there is no band ; a travelling circus is a god- 
send ; a charity concert, in a hall that is blameless alike 
of acoustics and of ventilation, is an event to be talked of 
and to be dressed for—even that ; the ordinary resources 
are short whist, gossip, grog, and tobacco, and on these 
the changes are easily rung indeed. In an asylum amuse- 
ment is reduced to a system. Doctors and matrons cater 
for their charges with all the energy of metropolitan 
theatrical managers, and are quite as fond of variety. 
The winter is one round of balls and concerts and amateur 
theatrical exhibitions. In a country town of the size 
of Dumfries*or Perth, the monthly asylum ball is an 
acme of middle-class enjoyment. Everybody who is any- 
body takes part in it—for the benefit of the patients. 
Such of these as are in the happiest of all mental states 
—the twilight, the misty mid-region, between sanity 
and insanity—are permitted to look on, and doubtless 
theirs is the languorous satisfaction of the Oriental drink- 
ing in anautch. ‘ Paying’ patients, with no homicidal 
tendencies, may even join the dance, if they are so unwise 
as not to welcome relief from all exertion that is not 
absolutely necessary. The passion for amateur theatricals 
which has seized upon the young of the well-to-do classes 
in all our large towns must find a vent of some sort ; and 
within the last two years or so it has found one in the 
organisation of small companies which visit the asylums 
in turn, and even bear the sweetness of The Gondoliers and 
the light of Coa and Box into the Cimmerian darkness and 
‘Auld Licht’ aridity of Scots village life. It is not too 
much to say that in one round of the months a patient in 
a Scots asylum who is on the high road to sanity has 
brought to his door as much amusement of the gregarious 
and popular sort as an ordinary citizen secures by search- 
ing as for hidden treasure. 

It should not, therefore, be surprising that the ‘ ameni- 
ties’ of the asylum are year by year being favoured more 
The Thirty-Second Annual Report of the 
Commissioners in Lunacy for Scotland, which has just been 
issued, shows that pauper lunatics in asylums have risen 
from 2953 in 1858 to 7788 in 1890: an increase within a 
generation of from 98 to 191 per 100,000! The Commis- 
sioners close their report upon almost every asylum with 
the statement that it is overcrowded and it needs exten- 
Nearly all the existing institutions are building 
additions, while new structures—(in the Glasgow district 
alone there are three)—are rising all over the country. 
The reason is not far to seek. Among the poor that 
fatuous old aversion from sending a relative into an asylum 
or from entering it oneself is dying out. Besides, as the 
Commissioners put it with delicious professional ambiguity, 
the definition of lunacy has so broadened that unsoundness 
of mind is found to vary, in kind and in degree, from the 
slightest forms of mental weakness and perversion to the 


and more. 


sion. 


completest forms of mental overthrow and destruction. 
By-and-by the middle-classes will follow in the wake of 
their poorer brethren. Three months in an asylum will 
become as popular a relief from the strain of business 
as the interlude of a month in a hydropathic establish- 
ment is now, and it will be accounted infinitely more 
reputable. Political economists, however, and still more 
owners of real property, had better weigh the true signifi- 
cance of this increase of insanity as a popular method of 
securing rest and amusement under the best and the 
most picturesque conditions. The railway companies are 
just now the chief proprietors in the country ; but when 
every ‘eligible’ site is occupied by a large and ‘ artistic’ 
asylum, the democratisation of the land will surely be 
complete. 
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NATIONAL TYPES. 
IN IRELAND. 


AN island green with perpetual rainfall, and of a 
« picturesque and romantic constitution ; the soil not 
more than moderately suited for agricultural purposes ; a 
Celtic race of Catholic faith; the proximity—the over- 
mastering proximity—of England: such, reduced to their 
last elements, are the physical and historical conditions 
under which was developed the Irish character. To con- 
struct that character from such rude materials were im- 
possible ; but, accepting it as a fact, we can see that much 
of it is referable to the said conditions. To begin, as 
one must, with the English domination: it has ever 
been too strong and not strong enough—like the op- 
position it has encountered. England subdued Wales 
completely, and the Principality bas been reasonably 
prosperous and happy ; she failed with Scotland, and the 
strife was ended in an Union on equal terms ; Ireland she 
conquered so completely that resistance was hopeless, yet 
not so completely as to effect assimilation. It were vain 
to speculate on what might have been if Edward Bruce 
had been Robert Bruce, and if Athenree had been Ban- 
nockburn. Those might-have-beens of history! How 
interesting and how profitless! As vain were it to balance 
the results of kindness and severity, since each has but 
worse-confounded the confusion. Cromwell's reign of 
blood and iron had as slight an effect of permanency as 
the comparatively milder sway of Strafford; nay, some de- 
scendants of the Ironsides, Hiberniores quam Hibernit ipsi, 
are to-day the bitterest opponents of the English union. 
‘It is holden,’ says the learned author of the New Irish 
Prognostication (1624) ‘ for a Maxime in Ireland that ten 
English will sooner become Irish, than one Irish will be 
found to turne English.’ Not only did the subject race 
exist in a state of continual yet ineffective anarchy, but 
it infected generation after generation of English settlers 
with its own ambitions; so that, to take one striking 
example, the most conspicuous fact about Goldsmith was 
that he was absolutely Irish. 

Of the Irishman in politics—the Irish patriot, to use 
the current slang—dour, dishonest, dishumoured, we shall 
say no word. He has all the talking; in defending 
his breeches as in persuading others to offend against 
order and law, who so sternly voluble, so fatuously earnest, 
as he? And yet what race so gay, so winning, so grace- 
ful in its gracelessness, as the race he tortures and mis- 
represents? Go even to-day, a stranger, to a county 
the worst-perturbed—a district the most consumed with 
[Irish oratory and the theory that there is no such 
crime as honesty; and enter one of those tumble-down 
huts where the pig and his equals abide in harmonious 
intimacy. You are received with easy courtesy ; the 
best in the house is at once at your service, though it 
be but a dish of potatoes and some smuggled poteen ; 
there are no stupid apologies for anything; it will be 
nobody’s blame but yours if the talk is made to turn 
on last week’s outrage or the local murder; your host 
will take you part of your way and, unless you are 
gross enough to offer payment, will bid you good-bye 
like the kindest of men. Higher in the scale it is still 
higher: you have an exquisite polish, a rare refinement. 
Were man an ephemeral creature, born and dying with the 
day, then were the Irishman the true ideal of being. But 
human life is not measured by the hour, and—well! The 
Irishman is not that but something else. It would searce 
be right to call him insincere, for usually he means what he 
says ; but his feeling and his sentiment change so quickly 
that what he will mean to-morrow is not what he means 
to-day. It is a more brutal—but a better grounded— 
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theory that he is a liar and a flatterer; but then, it 
is scarce possible to be consistently pleasant and polite 
without both flattering and lying. Life is full of hard 
—of ‘bloody Saxon ’—facts ; and ’tis part of his policy 
to avoid, ignore, and dissemble these with all his might. 
And then, a well-told lie is so easy and tempting an 
escape from such crowds of social difficulties! But, 
here as elsewhere, there is a rule of moderation, and to 
lie yourself out of every little inconvenience is to be 
despicable enough. Still worse is your Irishman’s easy 
disregard of all the most obvious duties. You can never 
trust him to keep an appointment, and very rarely to do 
a piece of steady work. ‘There’s nae stabeelity in them,’ 
quoth an old Scotswoman—‘ they're ayther standin’ or 
fleein’ ’ ; and the result is the Ireland of to-day. To name 
but this, the backwardness of the farming, fishing, manu- 
facturing industries everywhere save in the North, where 
there is a strong, abounding, and as yet untainted, Scot- 
tish strain, is confirmation strong and strong enough. 
As for duties more imperative, your Irishman will drink 
away his bread—(and his children’s)—with the chance 
comrade of an hour; will leave his oldest friend to die in 
a ditch—if only that ditch lie past his own horizon. Yet 
he is not heartless—he is only incredibly careless ; and one 
touch redeems him from your contempt. Most reckless 
of everybody’s interests, he is still more reckless of his 
own. He is always ready to fiddle whilst Rome is burn- 
ing, and were Rome his private property he would ply his 
bow with the greater gusto. There is a redeeming touch 
about his very vices. Clepe him drunkard and sluggard, 
and with some quick-witted, half apologetic, half defiant, 
wholly correct saying he will turn the edge of your wrath. 
The shillelagh is a more «esthetic weapon than the clog, 
and shooting your landlord is scarce so vile and hideous 
acrime as kicking your wife to death: a gentle art in 
which they of the Black Country excel all others of the 
seed of Adam. As for the savagery which distinguishes 
his excursions into the field of politics, it is a tradition 
generations old ; and the blame is less for him than for 
the sanctimonious rascals whose mute encouragement he 
is blind enough to value and faithful enough to crave. 

In life he has shown himself incapable of self-govern- 
ment, incapable of civic purity—the creature of ‘rings’ 
and secret societies, as apt for terrorism as for corruption ; 
as excellent in Tammany Hall as in the mask of a Molly 
Maguire. But in life it is certain that he and his race are 
not all failures. Nay, in certain departments they are 
successful beyond the common lot of men. Their fault 
is that, while even brilliant over a half-mile course, they 
cannot stay the longer distances. Like the French, they 
have a passion for Government appointments, to which 
they attach a certain degree of gentility; so that they 
often find their level as excisemen. And with nearly 
equal knowledge one of the race is pretty sure to beat 
an Englishman or a Scotsman in a competitive examina- 
tion. He will be much more ready, much quicker of wit ; 
he can more cunningly dissemble his ignorance ; he will 
beat out his knowledge over a far greater area—for 
his goods are all for the front window. He will make a 
far inferior official—(being incapable of refusing a bribe) 
—but that is not the point. Again, in callings—as the 
Press, the Pulpit, the Bar—where the words are out of all 
proportion to the ideas, he is certain to excel. It has been 
said that he gets on everywhere out of Ireland, but his 
‘is pecu- 








suecess—to consider the other end of the scale 
liar in quality. Wherever he goes in the mass he falls at 
once, as by instinct, to the lowest place. In England, 
Scotland, America, he is the hewer of wood and the 
drawer of water—in a word, the unskilled labourer; and 
if he emerge from helotry it is commonly found that 
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an immediate ancestor is from Ulster. His subjection 
to current needs, his utter thriftlessness and wayward- 
ness of mind—do not these explain the perpetuity of his 
industrial bondage? Of course he makes a good soldier, 
for in truth he hath a devil, and under discipline that 
devil thrives; and though the famous charge at Fontenoy, 
with the brave war-cry, ‘ Remember Limerick and Saxon 
treachery!’ (which reads like an extract from United 
Ireland), appears a trifle mythical, yet has his onset often 
turned the scale. Thus is he storied in the annals of 
war; and it is told besides that he is no sort of use 
alone. It is the same in all departments of human 
activity—in all, at least, save terrorism and corruption. 
His race is not the ruling but the ruled. 

In English literature there are many names of Irish 
origin ; but one can usually trace them to an English stock. 
Swift, Berkeley, Farquhar, Goldsmith, Burke, Sterne, had 
each of them something distinctly non-English. English 
themselves, they yet caught something from the Irish 
climate and environment, and what were English speech 
and thought without them? It may well be that here is 
a lesson. This touch of Irishry is a welcome element 
in the national character ; but ‘tis only a flavouring. To 
ask more of it were to repeat an ancient fallacy. As 
thus : ‘ How much do quinces better an apple-pie ! how 
admirable an apple-pie made all of quinces !’ 





THE PEASANT’S VIEW OF POACHING. 
I. 

edie AL usage has established a wide interval 

between poaching and bagging. Your fine gentle- 
man with a turn for sport estimates his success in the field 
by the size of his bag ; vulgarity, on the other hand sur- 
reptitiously crams his pouch, and is no sportsman, but a 
poacher. To the etymologist there is no difference be- 
tween poaching and bagging: to him the words name 
precisely identical actions. Neither is there any differ- 
ence between the actions to the student of human nature : 
he sees in both the exercise of the same instinct. The 
difference that obtains is the creation of legal enactments, 
and is dependent upon the status of parties. It is there- 
fore convenient to recognise it. Law has caught up the 
simple, homely, harmless word ‘ poach’ from the obscurity 
of rustic cottages and roadside alehouses, has branded it 
with a bad meaning, and perpetuated the disgrace by defini- 
tion and a place in the statute-book. Poaching is illegal. 
It is known to be an offence against law to the most un- 
enlightened pagan in our country: bloodshed and theft 
are not more certainly breaches of the law. But the im- 
morality of it is a different question, which the rustic is at 
any time ready to debate. In his view it is by no means 
an immutable and eternal Cudworthian wrong. He has 
probably a glimmering knowledge of the historical 
origin of its criminality, and he cherishes a sure faith 
that after a certain day of some month in a year that is 
coming it will cease to be a crime. With that knowledge, 
and in this belief, he goes on poaching himself or conniv- 
ing at its practice by others. Every young rustic you 
meet is a very possible poacher, if he is not something 
more. For the statement may be hazarded that poaching 
is as common now in the rural districts as it has been any 
time during the last fifty years or so. The professional 
poacher, it must be allowed, could hardly survive the 
Prevention Act of 1862. That Act gave the constable 
power to search persons suspected of illegally taking game; 
and it required every dealer to account for the game in 
his possession—to state where, when, and from whom he 
got it. These were merciless conditions of life to the 
man who made his livelihood by poaching. But the Act 
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did not suppress the occasional poacher: it rather put 
him upon his mettle. He became warier. Poaching be- 
came more than ever a game of skill. It rose almost to 
the rank of a fine art. The policeman as well as the 
gamekeeper was now to be evaded; suspicion as well] 
as capture-in-the-act was to be avoided ; there could be 
no further dealings with carriers and cadgers, and only 
hazardous intercourse with licensed purchasers of game ; 
and in 1870 the necessary payment of ten shillings for 
the use of a gun for a year made the rustic who ventured 
upon the luxury a marked man. Meanwhile there was 
one thing in the poacher’s favour. At the same time that 
these arbitrary laws were being proclaimed against him, 
a natural law was operating in some measure to his advan- 
tage. The rural population was decreasing, obediently to 
the greater attractions of town life; and, of course, the 
less peopled a district becomes the better is the oppor- 
tunity it offers for poaching. 

The impulse to pursue and take or entrap wild animals 
is instinctive. So long as there are sportsmen there will 
be poachers—who are only a kind of unlicensed sports- 
men. What makes the pursuit of game attractive to the 
peer appeals equally to the same instinct in the peasant. 
To the gratification of this instinct, his poverty is his only 
barrier. He refuses to recognise the immorality of its 
exercise. Poaching may be illegal : he does not regard it 
as sinful. Even the outcry of rustic respectability against 
it is not on the score of sin, but that it is exposed to bodily 
danger, induces the formation of irregular habits, leads to 
quarrels (the respectable poor are eminently peaceable), 
and is attended by, or productive of, other evils. It is the 
belief—quite a universal one among the common country 
folks—that there is no sin in poaching that makes that 
breach of the law the common practice it is, and still as 
common as it has been. The peasant argues that what is 
your property only while it is in your possession—that is, 
on your grounds or your estate—may be his when it comes 
his way ; and if you deny it to him in his own croft or kail- 
yard, or on the public road, or in the neutral elements of 
air or natural water, he will reserve to himself the right of 
reprisal to take it wherever and whenever he can con- 





veniently do so. His thesis is that game is no true pro- 
perty. When a cow strays it is pounded ; nobody pounds 
a hare: we have heard the illustration again and again in 
such roadside inns as come in anglers’ ways. And still 
more iniquitous, he will tell you, is the law against poach- 
ing salmon. His practice has been so long in accordance 
with his argument that the substitution of a simple tres- 
pass law for the obnoxious game laws would now hardly 
avail to keep the honest poacher on his own side of the 
hedge. Within quite recent years the rustic mind has 
had its ideas on the subject of land-tenure very nearly 
revolutionised. The poacher has been among the fore- 
most to express his satisfaction with the revolution. <A 
humourous illustration of the new attitude of the poacher 
towards the land question was given not long ago in one 
of our county courts. Black Rab, a notorious poacher, 
was ‘had up,’ as he himself would have phrased it, ‘on 
the auld chairge.’ He was seen—it was alleged—break- 
ing the law in the moonlight, was chased, and escaped : 
leaving, however, his furs and feathers behind him. Next 
morning he was apprehended at his work—‘ blasting’ in 
a quarry—and denied the charge. In court he not only 


pleaded ‘ not guilty, but protested with a vehemence he 


was never before known to show that ‘the keepers were 
mista’en i’ their man this time—for he was sackless.’ He 
advanced an alibi that was not conclusive, and at last, at 
his wits’ end, declared with genuine candour and a con- 
fidence that was clearly expected to convince, ‘ In fac’, it 
couldna hae been me, for it wasna on my laund |’ 
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Hares, pheasants, ant salmoa are, as they have long 
been, the principal objects of the poacher’s quest. To 
these add rabbits, now that they too are in the game list, 
though the old opinion of them still lingers among the 
peasantry that they are only a sort of ground vermin. 
This bad opinion of bunny doubtless arose from his abund- 
ance, and his destructiveness to the young crops. Time 
was when even salmon was regarded by our farm-labourers 
as they now regard the cheap but wholesome herring, and 
when they made it a condition of their engagement to 
have it as an article of diet not oftener than three times 
a week. There is no prejudice against salmon now ; there 
will soon be none against rabbit. But partridges, snipe, 
and wild ducks have also a good share of the poacher’s 
attention. The physical features and capabilities of his 
district determine the nature of his quarry. One district 
is rich in hares, another swarms with pheasants ; and of 
course all streams are not frequented by salmon. Fifty 
years ago the tenant farmer offered little, if any, opposi- 
tion to the poacher; he may be said to have encouraged 
him for keeping his lands free of destructive creatures 
that preyed upon his crops, and were sacred. Those were 
the days of unfenced fields. But now the trespass law 
is enforced because there are fences the breaking of 
which by accident or malice is a sore vexation equally 
to tenant and laird. The foot of the poacher may do small 
damage to the enclosed field, but the gap he leaves behind 
him in the fence, where the paling gave way under his 
weight, offers an easy inroad to untended sheep and more 
destructive cattle. The mischief they do to half-grown 
and ripening crops lies partly in what they devour; but 
they work greater havoc by trampling and breaking the 


promised harvest. Hucu Ha uisurron. 





MONEY AND STOCK MARKETS. 

|» teenies the fortnight the value of money has been 
steadily rising. For over a week the rate of dis- 
count has been quite up to the Bank rate, 4 per cent. ; 
and, though short loans were for most of the time made 
on easier terms, the rate of interest rose also on Tuesday, 
when the Bank of England charged as much as 5 per 
cent. for loans to the Stock Exchange. On Tuesday 
morning, when the fortnightly settlement began, banks 
generally lent freely to the Stock Exchange at 4) per 
cent., and carrying-over rates were also moderate. When 
it was found that the Bank of England was charging so 
much more, rates stiffened, and there was in some quarters 
an indisposition to lend at all. The general inference was 
that the Bank rate would be raised to 5 per cent. upon 
Thursday. The first cause of the change in the feeling of 
the market is the state of the New York Money Market 
for many weeks past. Owing to the improvement in 
trade which is expanding the internal circulation, to the 
demand of the West and South for funds to move the 
crops, and to the haste to import goods so as to escape 
the higher duties imposed by the Tariff Bill, there has 
been an extreme scarcity of money in New York for a 
month or six weeks. In some cases as much as from } to 
} per cent. per day, together with interest at the rate of 
6 per cent. per annum, has been charged ; while from 20 
to 40 per cent. have been frequently exacted. The Secre. 
tary of the Treasury endeavoured to relieve the market 
by buying bonds on an unprecedented scale. His pur- 
chases during the past five weeks have amounted to about 
eighteen millions sterling, but the money so paid out went 
back again so rapidly that until Wednesday of last week 
he did not succeed in putting an end to the. stringency. 
Since then money has been far more plentiful, and rates 
have been reasonable, yet there is an apprehensiveness in 
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New York which is causing some anxiety in London. It is 
feared that there must be distrust of some kind to account 
for such long-continued stringency in the Money Market 
and for the continuous fall in the Stock Markets. 

The failure of the Cape of Good Hope Bank has added 
to the uncomfortable feeling of the City. . The bank was 
established more than fifty years ago. It was doing a 
large business which was supposed to be very profitable. 
It declared a dividend for the first half of the year at the 
rate of 6 per cent., the dividend being approved only last 
month at the shareholders’ meeting, and yet on Saturday 
last it suspended payment. The shares are of the nominal 
value of £40 each, with £10 paid. There is a liability, 
therefore, of £30 on each share, and it is recommended 
that an immediate call of at least £100,000 be made. It 
is believed that the bank had suffered from the forgeries 
which two months ago brought down the Union Bank of 
Cape Town, and it is feared that it may have lent too 
freely upon the security of mines and lands which have 
fallen so seriously during the past year and a-half or so. 
The suspension was immediately due to a run upon the 
bank. It is hoped that it will not be necessary to wind 
up the concern, but in any case the failure must cause 
great inconvenience to depositors, may bring terrible dis- 
tress upon shareholders, and of course will add to the 
depression already prevailing throughout South Africa. 
How commercial houses in London and on the Continent 
may be affected is not known, but it is hoped no London 
bank will suffer material loss. There may, however, be a 
strong demand for gold to strengthen the other banks, 
and to meet the demands for accommodation which the 
failure of this bank will make urgent. Over and above 
all these causes for uneasiness, and preparations against 
contingencies there is of course the ever-continuing crisis 
in the Argentine Republic. According to the latest tele- 
grams political excitement is calming down, but the pro- 
vinces are unable to pay the interest upon their debts, and 
there is talk of the National Government assuming the 
liability. It is hardly credible that the Republic in its pre- 
sent difficulties will add to them byundertaking to pay what 
it never borrowed and never derived any advantage from. 
But the mere talk shows how completely the credit of the 
Provinces is destroyed. It is also announced by telegraph 
that drought is killing great numbers of sheep and cattle, 
thus adding to the distress of the agricultural classes. 

The price of silver fell on Tuesday to 52d. per oz., the 
lowest price since the American Treasury began to buy. 
Evidently the speculators in New York have committed 
themselves beyond their strength, and the monetary 
stringency has compelled them to sell, and as India and 
other countries are decreasing their purchases the price is 
rapidly declining. 

The speculation in international securities, copper, and 
bank shares, and South African land, diamond, and gold 
shares, which originated in Paris and extended to the 
London and other Stock Exchanges, has not been so 
actively maintained during the past fortnight as in the 
week or two before. Evidently the Paris speculators 
carried their operations too far and too quickly. The 
rise in Rentes, in Rio Tinto Shares, and in some other 
securities was so great that holders began to realise on a 
very large scale to secure their profits. No doubt also 
there was a good deal of speculative selling. Since the 
middle of last week, therefore, there has been a decided 
check to the general rise, and such a series of fluctuations 
as seemed to point to a further decline. There is still 
much confidence in Paris: the operators appear to think 
that the check is merely temporary, and that they will be 
able to carry prices higher still: but in London there is 
much more doubt, and an expectation rather of a decline 
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in prices. If money becomes dear it is difficult to see how 
the present high prices can be maintained. Capitalists will 
sell for the purpose of employing their money at high rates 
in discounting bills and lending upon the Stock Exchange. 
Investors, if they get 34 or 4 per cent. from their 
bankers on deposits, will prefer to leave the money 
deposited for a while in the hope of being able to buy 
more advantageously to themselves by-and-by ; and specu- 
lators will sell, calculating upon being able to buy back 
with profit. In the American Market there has been a 
fall going on ever since the middle of June, when the 
boom which followed the introduction of the Silver Bill 
came to an end; and it looks as if the downward move- 
ment would continue. The investing public at both sides 
of the Atlantic is holding aloof, and even the professional 
operators are distrustful of the market. The failure of 
the Cape of Good Hope Bank has checked business in the 
South African department; and in the Home Railway de- 
partment many are arguing that prices are too high con- 
sidering the probability of dear money, the certainty that 
the working expenses are increasing, and the doubt whether 
the traffic returns can be long maintained. The declara- 
tion of a dividend of only 1? per cent. on the North British 
Deferred Stock has added to the number of the pessimists. 

The Hansard Publishing Union, Limited, has acquired 
eleven additional businesses, and offer for subscription 
15,998 ordinary and 17,781 eight per cent. cumulative 
preference shares of £10 each, together with 2290 six per 
cent. debentures of £100 each. The company has already 
concentrated fourteen establishments into four; and the 
magnitude and completeness of its organisation secure it 
an excellent position in the trade. 





A PAUPER PLAYGROUND. 
(CHELSEA. ) 
PPNHE river of life goes roaring on, 
Long is the road and loud ; 
The sun shines as the suns have shone 
On an unheeding crowd. 


The autumnal radiance pauses, stoops. . . 
And all that pass may see 

A graveyard garden lit with troops 
Of flowers : what may they be? 

These be the blooms of London town, 
Ancient and pale of hue ; 

The lavender of every gown 
Trimmed as it were with rue. 


Their white caps glisten ; slow they pace, 
And one with downeast head, 
A light of dream on her poor face, 
Smiles o’er the sleeping dead. 
Do far days haunt her, vanished sighs, 
Old insults gone and past ? 
Or the fair lawns of Paradise 
Where paupers rest at last ? 
KATHARINE DE Marrtos, 





PAGEANT. 
‘\ ULLS in an aéry morrice 
Gleam and vanish and gleam 

The full sea, sleepily basking, 

Dreams under skies of dream. 
Gulls in an aéry morrice 

Circle and swoop and close . 
Fuller and ever fuller 

The rose of the morning blows. 
Gulls in an aéry morrice 

Frolicking float and fade. . . 
And life is a lapse the nearer 

The immitigable shade. 

W. E. Hentey. 
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REVIEWS. 
AN ARCHITECTURAL PARADOX. 


Development and Character of Gothic Architecture. By 
CHARLES HERBERT MOORE. London : Macmillan. 

Mr. Moore has written a work on Gothic architecture, and, 
finding his subject not a little trite and wearisome, has sought 
to enliven his page by the enunciation of a paradox. Beyond 
the borders of France, he says, there is no such thing as Gothic 
architecture. He has made a definition—stubborn and im- 
placable—and none but the Gallic churches will conform to it, 
Had he been a prudent man, he might have reflected that this 
Procrustean theory of criticism is not always the best, and that, 
as it is now too late to transform the churches so as to agree 
with his definition, his definition should not have been framed 
to exclude the churches. When you are discussing objects so 
concrete as cathedrals (or comedies), the deductive method is 
always dangerous. A dramatic critic once propounded a 
brand-new definition of a comedy ; and, having looked in vain 
over the whole field of ancient and modern literature for a 
single specimen to support his view, he roundly asserted that 
hitherto no comedy had been written. And Mr. Moore is 
guilty of a similar indiscretion. He postulates, to begin with, 
that the distinctive characteristic of architectural styles is 
structural—that ornament and decoration count for little or 
nothing. Then, the Gothic for him is a ‘system of balanced 
thrusts,’ and as the ‘opposing action of thrust and counter- 
thrust’ is best illustrated in the cathedrals of France, it fol- 
lows, as glibly and easily as the Q.E.D. of a proposition of 
Euclid, that a new name must be found for the architecture 
of England and Germany. If the term ‘Gothic’ implied or 
suggested a lateral thrust, Mr. Moore might claim to have 
reason and intelligence upon his side. But inasmuch as it 
is a meaningless label affixed to all buildings which—leaving 
the flying-buttress severely alone—display certain definite 
characteristics of style and structure, neither he nor any 
other has the right to arbitrarily confine its significance within 
narrow limits. If he had not an obstinate bee in his bonnet 
he would have been content to point out that in France the 
Gothic style attained its highest development; that it was 
French ingenuity that first discovered the structural possibilities 
of the pointed arch and the flying-buttress ; and that while in 
England and elsewhere Gothic architecture was superficially 
understood, in France it was practised in accordance with cer- 
tain definite laws and traditions. 

Mr. Moore tells us that he has not studied in Germany. This 
is the more astonishing as his fantastic definition and his lack 
of humour do savour strongly of the Fatherland. He boldly 
entitles his book Gothic Architecture ; and if we rigidly accept 
his postulates one third of it has nothing to do with his subject, 
and another third is superfluous. If Gothic architecture is un- 
known in England, Germany, and Italy, why waste time in dis- 
cussing the ecclesiastical buildings of these countries? And 
why, if it is only ‘ permissible in a secondary sense to speak of 
differences of style,’ devote some hundred pages to the discus- 
sion of mouldings and ornament? But in spite of its perverted 
ingenuity, the thing contains much sound sense and effective 
criticism. The characteristics of Gothic construction in France 
are analysed with full knowledge and the aptest illustration. 
The structural weaknesses of many of the English cathedrals 
are trenchantly exposed ; but all this would have been of far 
greater value were it not too evident that the author’s object 
is to ‘chevy’ our poor churches out of the sacred enclosure of 
Gothic architecture at all hazards and at any cost. 

It is a strange and incontestable experience that he that 
studies Gothic art straightway surrenders faith in beauty and 
completeness and sighs for the aspiration of an earnest soul. 
The most cherished commonplace of the enlightened Socialist 
is that classic architecture is damnable because it cannot be 
achieved without an architect’s office, whereas a devout popu- 
lace has but to ‘feel’ and study botany for Gothic churches to 
go springing up ail round. We need scarce say that Mr. Moore 
does not wholly subscribe to this doctrine. And yet, so far 
from renouncing it, he cannot forbear to utter some of the 
ancient ‘wheezes.’ Classical architecture, he tells us, could 
never have become the architecture of the French people. Of 
course it couldnot. The ‘ people’ knows of no architecture be- 
yond the utilitarian, and whenever it is compelled to ‘ get itself 
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uttered in’ public buildings the tin church and the workhouse are 
its loftiest ideals. Nor does Mr. Moore put his trust in the artist 
or the man of genius. The architecture of France, says he, is 
the result of the ‘ethnological character,’ ‘the social and poli- 
tical conditions,’ of the inhabitants of France. It may vastly 
more probably be ascribed to the commanding brains and the 
skilful hands of the twelfth-century architects. If for the proper 
application of the lateral thrust certain ‘ethnographic condi- 
tions’ are indispensable, how does Mr. Moore account for such 
buildings as Rosslyn Chapel? This exquisite thing, like the 
earlier churches of France, is the work of a great artist, and 
might have been built in any part of the habitable globe which 
could furnish the genius and the material. 

But when Mr. Moore discusses Gothic sculpture our dis- 
agreement is complete. Then, as the undergraduate informed 
his examiner, ‘ recrimination must begin.’ ‘ As an architectural 
auxiliary there is no sculpture comparable to Gothic.’ So 
writes Mr. Moore, with the Elgin Marbles existing to his con- 
futation and his shame! Gothic sculpture, to be sure, was 
subordinated to architectural conditions ; but we must not 
forget that the greatest examples of the sculptor’s art in exist- 
ence were designed to fill spaces more sternly circumscribed 
than the lintels and spandrels of any Gothic church. And 
then Mr. Moore proceeds to discern in Gothic sculpture a 
‘vitality which distinguishes it from all other.’ ‘ Buds spring 
from growing stems, fruits depend naturally from their branches, 
animals live and leap.’ Precisely. That is the worst of them. 
Marble (or stone) is not the best material for the representa- 
tion of growing garden-stuff and leaping live-stock. In Greek 
sculpture you look in vain for the restlessness and the brutality 
enthusiasts believe to be the peculiar glory of Gothic art. But 
then, Gothic sculpture, no less than Gothic architecture, is a 
deplorable degradation of the classic ideal ; and although the 
ornament is ‘designed organically’ and details have a per- 
sonal touch, the result is barbarous, because we crave the 
dignity of repose and not the activity of life, and because the 
‘personal touch’ is merely a synonym for artistic incompe- 
tence. But perfection is distasteful to your true Goth. He 
sighs and yearns for expression, and to get it he surrenders 
form, colour, beauty, everything. Mr. Moore is not unac- 
quainted with the masterpieces of Greek and Italian art. And 
he prefers the Harpey Tomb to the works of Scopas and 
Praxiteles, the imperfect pre-Raphaelite to the consummate 
Raphael. That is to say, he has no interest in achievement. 
He is enthralled by this clumsy struggle between the Primitives 
and their material, and he no doubt detects in their innocent 
failures the strong soul fighting with adversity. But this, 
noble as it is, is not art; and if the artistic spirit, of which 
those inhumanly skilful persons—Praxiteles and Raphael— 
had their share, were half as cheap and common as ‘ integrity 
of feeling,’ our cities and galleries would be far more beautiful 
than they are, even if they ‘expressed’ far less. Here, how- 
ever, lies in a nutshell the point at issue between the classic 
and the Goth; and Mr. Moore, though he differs from his 
fellows in his estimate of English architecture, is heart and soul 
with the Goths, and is one of Mr. Ruskin’s stoutest henchmen. 


PAINT AND POETRY. 


The Painter-Poets. Selected and Edited, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by KINETON PARKES. ‘ The Canterbury Poets.’ 
London : Scott. 

It would perhaps be rash in a critic to dismiss painter-poets 
after the fashion of the ingenuous chronicler who wrote of snakes 
in Ireland ; for an agile memory may recover one or two names 
of merit in what Mr. Kineton Parkes with some reason terms 
the ‘twin arts’ of poetry and painting. There is Blake and 
there is Rossetti, and if we accept Mr. Parkes’ scope there 
is Hood also and there is Thackeray. But where is there 
another? Thackeray caricatured, and Hood, who was in early 
life the ’prentice of an engraver, ‘produced many drawings of 
a quaint and humourous character.’ For these genial efforts 
both have been doomed to a place in Mr. Parkes’ book, where, 
in truth, they find themselves in a poor and motley company. 
The editor confesses that his title is an anomaly—that he has 
included architects, engravers, etchers, and sculptors. This 
might have been forgiven him had his collection proved good. 
But it is swollen for the most part with the indifferent verse 
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of the amateur; and even of the meritorious few he has 
been careful to select unworthy specimens. On the score of 
poverty he might have had his Hood, his Thackeray, and his 
William Morris ; but what boots the boon to one who has 
no sense of value, and offers 4 Mahogany Tree in place of 
Bouillabaisse and The Age of Wisdom! Neither Rossetti nor 
Blake is appropriately represented ; while for the rest, behold a 
posy of the commonplace carefully culled from such as Mr. 
A. L. Baldry, Mr. Walter Crane, Mr. Alfred East, and Mr. 
Selwyn Image! The trail of Zhe Century Guild Hobby-Horse 
(if that be its name) is here, and a stuttered verse in its 
columns or those of Zhe Artist seems never to have cried 
in vain for entry. About half of the names included (and 
they go back to Vanbrugh) have some connection with the 
Pre-Raphaelites or their disciples. From the general con- 
demnation, however, we must except one or two poetasters : Mr. 
Woolner, for example, or Sir Noel Paton, whose verse runs 
prettily. But what marvellous ignorance must that be which 
has ascribed to Turner one of the best-known stanzas in Byron’s 
Childe Harold—that beginning ‘ Last noon beheld them full of 
lusty life’! The quotations, Mr. Parkes kindly informs us, are 
taken from The Fallacies of Hope,‘said by Turner to be in 
existence in MS.,’ but they are, says Mr. Parkes, ‘ somewhat of a 
mystery.’ Like Mr. Parkes’ ignorance of Byron. 

The reason of this poor hotchpotch is inconceivable unless 
it be to float Mr. Parkes’ ideas of art upon such a world as shall 
purchase this kind of book. For there is an introduction, in 
which we have ‘art,’ and ‘creation,’ and like phrases, damnably 
iterated in a maze of platitude. ‘Art,’ says Mr. Parkes, ‘is the 
visible production of the thoughts of its creator.’ And further, 
‘there is that within the mind of a great artist which will out ; 
there is a power which will manifest itself in one way or another.’ 
Mr. Parkes has an eye for the grandiloquent axiom ; never was 
such a master of the garnished commonplace. ‘The spirit 
which inspires a great work, or inspires its maker, is born.’ Set 
your school-boy to this, and he will flaunt his Horace in your 
face. ‘We have,’ elegantly declares Mr. Parkes, ‘the lighter 
descriptions of art, too—the kinds we use for ornamentation and 
for easing life, decoration applied to making our surroundings 
sweet and cheerful, and vers de société which serves to lighten 
care.’ This is truly in the vein of the nursery-governess, 
but she would have explained the French. The painters’ 
religious moments, we are informed, ‘he will record in stained 
glass, while his light and joyous ones he will sketch in black- 
and-white or water-colour.’ This tender lesson in distinctions 
may be for babes, but Mr. Parkes soars beyond the nursery, and 
his statement that a picture should possess ‘ repose’ is doubt- 
less meant for children of larger growth. But perhaps Mr. 
Parkes struts most nobly in his comparison of the ‘sister arts.’ 
‘The poet,’ he says, ‘is filled with thoughts and feelings to 
which he must give expression, and he therefore proceeds to 
reproduce them in the medium of words ; while the painter, 
having similar thoughts and feelings, produces things which give 
expression to them in the form of visible presentments of his 
ideas.’ In these oracular pronouncements Mr. Parkes may be 
pitifully groping after a truth vaguely seen; they are too un- 
couth and occult for investigation, and withal too complacent. 
It may be that he does see wherein lies the real resemblance 
of poetry to painting ; if so, he certainly does not tell you. 
What binds these arts is their common outlook upon the world. 
At the windows of the soul the imagination sits and sweeps 
the landscape. It is in the presentation of its observations 
the two diverge. For the painter must put his notes upon 
the face of man and Nature, while to the poet is yielded the 
innermost scrolls also. We cannot paint our souls—only our 
faces and what of the soul is haply engraven there ; and this 
is why painting has been and must ever be of a rank lower 
than the more liberal art. 


THE FIELD NATURALIST. 


Handbook of Field and General Ornithology. By ELLIOTT 
CouES, M.A., M.D., etc. London: Macmillan. 

We confess to a feeling of satisfaction in the discovery that 
the greater portion of this bulky volume is dull, unpleasing, 
and obscure. The first part seems so carefully calculated to 
popularise the hunt for bird-skins, that it is a relief to find the 
other forbidding enough to scare the usual idler in search of 
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a hobby. For the truth is, we in Great Britain could not 
well afford to have our fields perambulated by an army of Pro- 
fessor Coues’ followers. It is otherwise in America, for which 
his book was written ; for feathered life is so abundant there that 
the collectings of a few naturalists more or less are never missed. 
Professor Coues is an extremely bloodthirsty naturalist. ‘ How 
many birds of the same kind do you want?’ he asks ; and he 
answers, ‘ A// you can get—with some reasonable limitations : 
say fifty or a hundred of any but the most abundant and 
widely diffused species.’ And here is a curious word of com- 
fort to those who would fain see field and thicket re-peopled of 
those charming tribes they used to know: ‘Bird-skins are capi- 
tal : capital unemployed may be useless, but can never be worth- 
less. Bird-skins are a medium of exchange among ornithologists 
the world over ; they represent value—money value and scien- 
tific value.’ But the harvest, it appears, is not to be gathered 
save with piety and devotion. Every now and then the Pro- 
fessor flings in a word about the sacrifice being ‘hallowed by 
worthiness of motive,’ but some of his texts have dropped into 
curious connections. ‘ Not asparrow falleth to the ground with- 
out His notice,’ he exclaims with unction; and in his next sen- 
tence, ‘I should not neglect to speak particularly of the care to 
be taken to secure full suites of fema/es’—and he points out that 
if you can get nests and eggs too so much the better. Hereon, 
however, his book demands revision, as an attempt to tamper 
with English wild birds in the breeding season might bring 
even a naturalist to grief. In execution Professor Coues poses 
for Humanity just as we have seen him pose for Religion. If 
you wince, as he says you will—(and your nerves are of iron if 
you don’t)—at his extraordinary recipe for killing a winged 
bird, you avoid the shock to your feelings by holding ‘the 
poor creature behind you.’ It reminds one somehow of Car- 
lyle’s gibe at them that try to make their pigs die without 
squealing. An alternative for larger birds is ‘a knife intro- 
duced into the mouth and driven upward and obliquely back 
from the palate’: a method we fancy this author must have 
perfected when he was in full career and doing his forty deaths 
per diem. 

Were it not for certain impediments, it is obvious that the 
directions of Professor Coues would soon produce a multitude 
of naturalists and an entire absence of birds in this country ; 
for unfortunately there are people here and there who will 
agree with him that ‘it is finer shooting to drop a warbler 
skipping about a tree-top than to stop a quail at full speed.’ 
There are inen—(you may see them at any time sitting motion- 
less in a Thames punt fishing for eels) —to whom it were an ideal 
amusement to sally forth with the light breechloader—warranted 
not to kick—of the sporting Professor, and pot with a charge 
of sparrow-drift the blue titmouse playing among the autumn 
leaves ten yards off, or the yellow-hammer nicely exposed on his 
favourite rail : men who might even vary.their quest by a daring 
shot at the late and lively piping robin or some descending lark. 
Dogs the Professor cannot abide. Your setter or pointer does 
not mark a tomtit, and your softest mouthed retriever will not 
carry you a wren without ruffling the plumage. A sportsman 
would far liefer trust Regent or Ponto to the care of the com- 
mon cockney than to a collecting naturalist. 

But there are obstacles to the collection of British bird- 
skins. It is all very well to gush about the poetry of potting 
birds as ‘they disport overhead at hide-and-seek with the 
foliage,’ or as ‘their music now answers the sigh of the tree- 
tops, now ripples an echo to the voice of the brook’; but 
(thank Heaven!) there are the game-preserver and the keeper 
Both have reasonable grounds for the opinion that there are 
already too many guns at work on the estate for the repose of 
pheasant and partridge ; and another who knows no close time, 
and has no respect for game, would be as obnoxious a nuisance 
as may easily be imagined. There is but one natural protection 
against the being. He is seldom much of ashot. While he may 
creep up to an ordinary sitting bird and bag it, the rare speci- 
men that he would give much for flies past him untouched of 
the pellets distractedly and all-too late sent after him. It may 
be noted that if an oriole or an osprey, a golden eagle or a 
harrier, venture to show itself, it is, in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred, no naturalist but a gamekeeper who robs us of 
the sight of it wild in the fields. 

That the thorough naturalist’ must kill his birds may be 
admitted without ‘hallowed motives’ and quotations from 
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Scripture. Many things are not to be learned otherwise, and 
we have no complaint against Professor Coues as an arduous 
collector of bird-skins, or a successful student of bird anatomy, 
No one ought to grumble merely because a tribute from the 
life of the fields has been exacted to further scientific re- 
search. But those to whom his volume is addressed are not 
to be thus lightly excused. For it is written not for the natu- 
ralist but for the cit—the cit in search of open-air amuse- 
ment. It is an attempt to popularise skin-collecting, to make 
it something that any owner of a gun may dabble in; and it 
is ‘ written down’ with the utmost care—so much so, that the 
meaning of the difficult words is enclosed in brackets. And 
Professor Coues is content with no half-measures. He addresses 
the masses with the cant of a popular preacher and the apolo- 
getic tone of a man who, at heart an anti-vivisectionist, is com- 
pelled by his holy mission to slay his forty birds a day. The 
meat for which all this serves as sauce consists of directions 
(nine-tenths of them as familiar to the ordinary out-of-doors 
student as the multiplication-table), of recipes for stuffing birds 
in a rough-and-ready way, and of a treatise on the anatomy 
of birds, evidently intended to impart such a smattering of 
science as will lead the amateur to believe that he too has ‘a 
holy mission.’ And inasmuch as our fauna, in respect of the 
number of species, is a decreasing quantity, and as we love 
our birds far better in field and hedgerow than in a glass case 
or a collector’s drawer, we cannot pretend to admire the attempt 
to add a horde of amateurs to the considerable army of scientific 
students. 


FAD AND ANTI-FAD. 


An Introduction to the History of the Science of Politics. By 
SIR FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart. London: Macmillan. 

Greco-Roman Institutions from Anti-Evolutionist Points of 
View. By EMIL REICH, Doctor Juris. Oxford: Parker. 


Sir Frederick Pollock has done well to print his series of 
lectures on the science of politics. In the compass of 
one hundred and twenty pages the chief stages in the de- 
velopment of political speculation are described and dis- 
cussed. The information is set forth with admirable brevity 
and clearness, and the criticism is always sane and judi- 
cial. Sir Frederick Pollock does due honour to Aristotle as 
the founder of the science of politics ; he traces the develop- 
ment of the science among the Greeks and its stagnation during 
the ‘essentially unpolitical’ middle ages, when the dispute 
between the temporal and the spiritual powers was the one 
great political controversy. The study of politics was revived 
by Machiavelli; but it was Hobbes who first expounded the 
modern idea of the State, and his theories guided the direction 
of political thought in the eighteenth century. So much energy 
has been devoted to the study of political problems in the pre- 
sent century that Sir Frederick is compelled to treat modern 
investigations with conciseness ; but he reviews the chief con- 
tributors from Bentham to Huxley and Spencer, and he con- 
cludes by discussing with much good sense the still vexed 
question of the limits of State interference. 

In his survey of the present state of political science Sir 
Frederick contrasts the methods of the English and the Ger- 
man schools. Inits sanity of judgment and its lucidity of expres- 
sion his own book forms an effective contrast with Dr. Reich’s 
Greco-Roman Institutions from Anti-Evolutionist Points of 
View, a series of four lectures delivered at Oxford in the Lent 
term of this year. Dr. Reich dates his preface from Paris, but 
he is manifestly mastered by the Teutonic affatus. Both the 
structure of his sentences and his choice of words suggest the 
German model. ‘Civilian’ by a happy convention means a 
student of civil law ; ‘ occasionally’ is a substitute for ‘inciden- 
tally’; and we have to grow familiar with ‘concepts’ (in the 
sense of ‘theories’), ‘ disparate,’ ‘ objectivation,’ and ‘ divinifica- 
tion.’ Dr. Reich’s treatment of his subject is characterised by 
what the Germans themselves might call ‘ Fadismus.’ He is 
engaged, he tells us, on a ‘ history of the main institutions of 
civilisation’ ; the present essay is an earnest of the greater 
work, and ‘ every line of it has the virtual or actual tendency 
to disprove the applicableness of Darwinian concepts to the 
solution of sociological problems.’ The greater part is de- 
voted to the discussion of ‘the vera causa of Roman Law.’ 
This problem is treated ‘like a conundrum ; the theories of 
other writers are brought forward to be refuted, and when we 
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are on tiptoe with excitement and almost prepared to ‘give 
it up,’ the solution appears (in italics): ‘ The main cause of 
the rise of Roman Private Law and its high perfection I take 
to be the Roman institution of Infamia? No one will be rash 
enough to deny that the infliction of z#famia as a penalty in 
civil cases must have exerted considerable influence in de- 
veloping the Roman system of private law. But in exalting 
this influence and making it the one decisive cause which dif- 
ferentiated Roman law from all other systems, Dr. Reich 
has surely been beguiled by a vain desire for novelty. Al- 
though at the outset he begs the question by the assumption 
(which he scarce attempts to establish) that ‘the Romans were 
of all nations the least likely to produce a scientific system 
of private law,’ his arguments fail to carry conviction. The 
system of Roman law was extremely intricate and complex, and 
its perfection does not admit of any single explanation. Its 
peculiar excellence consisted in the sharp division which was 
drawn between law and fact, and in the introduction of equitable 
considerations ; and its character and development were de- 
termined by the character and history of the nation. 

These, however, are just the considerations which Dr. Reich 
would regard with scorn. He treats political problems as if 
they were chemicals and admitted only of one solution. In his 
fierce antagonism to the application of Darwinian theories to 
politics, he runs into the opposite danger of altogether disre- 
garding the historical method. He tells us to ‘discard all 
childish considerations such as “ fatriarchial period,” “ race- 
character,” or similar vagaries, and to ‘ firmly hold to the self- 
evident belief in the substantial identity of human nature in 
all periods of history.’ He ‘subscribes to the opinion that his- 
tory constantly repeats itself, that the later generations do not 
evolve new and unprecedented forms, and that evolution has 
no meaning in human history.’ Is the belief self-evident ? or, 
in regarding man as ‘a political animal,’ can we admit ‘the 
substantial identity of human nature at all periods’? Even if 
we compare kindred races at almost the same periods, is it 
not patent that Greeks and Romans, or even Spartans and 
Athenians, were at opposite poles of political thought? _ Insti- 
tutions, in the familiar adage, are not made ; they grow, and 
they cannot be properly understood if we ignore either the 
influence of national characteristics or the action of historical 
circumstances. 


NOVELS. 


Perhaps Zhe Love of a Lady (London : White), by Annie 
Thomas, is a moral work ; but assuredly it is not art. The 
caprices of a handsome woman who is occasionally inclined 
to ‘come the Guinevere, and who more than occasionally 
amuses herself by playing with edged tools, might have 
been interesting parts of a good novel; but they are in- 
sufficient to furnish forth three readable volumes. The one 
dramatic and human incident in the book—the tragedy of 
a young artist who marries in pique and repents in drink— 
is finally worked off in a few sentences at the end of the last 
chapter of the last volume. To the much-enduring reader, 
sick of the stupid and unreal world Miss Thomas has contrived, 
this is annoying enough ; for the young man’s story might have 
been achapter of romance. For the rest, there is spiritualism, 
which our author begins by gibing and ends by asking you to 
believe in ; everybody is in love with several people at once ; 
the manners of the ‘ ladies’ are peculiar ; the hero’s one heroic 
attribute is his personal appearance ; the style is curiously un- 
attractive ; and amour propre is a phrase that must give the 
judicious pause. 

“Yess, Morag wass a Highland chieftain’s daughter ; but her 
cantankerous father didn’t love her ; and her cruel aunt didn’t 
love her ; and her deefil cousin didn’t love her ; and she wass 
ferry ill-used whateffer. And the only one she hef effer loved 
hass gone to the wars, and while he wass getting covered wiss 
honour and glory whateffer, she wass ferry busy too, haffing 
marrit and buried an old man who hass left her hiss money, 
But when the petter man will get home it iss her step-daughter 
he will see first, who iss ferry like her in effery way ; so he will 
jist hef her, and Morag will neffer giff them a word about it 
whateffer. But she will jist sit down and write an undying 
poem, and all the great reviews will effery one be filled wiss 
guesses ass to who it wass that hef written it; but she will 
neffer say that she wass the author whateffer.’ This is how 
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in Between the Ferries (Edinburgh : Oliphant), by M. M. Black, 
Miss Morag’s many Highland sympathisers would tell her 
pitiful story. For details of the deeds and death of the ‘ deefil’ 
cousin, her persecutor—(he had ‘a ferry good funeral, the best 
thing that effer wass about the laird’)—those that may be in- 
terested are recommended to the book itself, which, apart from 
its astonishing Highland accent, is unpretentious and whole- 
some enough. 

Henry Beresford, the hero of Mr. Eugene Stracey’s Hidden 
in the Light (London: Digby), is a being so gifted that ‘his 
opening words in a commonplace conversation would often re- 
veal to a casual acquaintance the airs he had loved in his child- 
hood, many years ago’; he publishes (anonymously) a volume 
of poetry that takes the world by storm ; he is, besides, of the 
‘Greek god’ or ‘ Antinous’ order; and if he zs more interest- 
ing than others of his class, it is only by reason of the uncommon 
facility with which he rattles through the Ten Commandments. 
This faculty he shares with the other characters, so that the 
story of his adventures is lively reading enough. There are 
two lady-adventurers—with intrigues in Heidelberg, England, 
Switzerland, Nice, and Paris ; there is a Pair of Eyes, which 
Eyes are ‘wonderfully large, brown, tawny, green, what you 
would, all and everything at once, yearning, speaking, un- 
utterably craving’; there is a Fatalistic Theory of Life ; there 
are intentions of mysterious and fascinating gloom ; there is a 
general sense of failure ; and that is about all. 

Miss Tytlers Sapphira (London: Ward and Downey) is a 
great improvement on French Fanet. It shows that the lady 
still knows how to tell a story, and how to interest you—not to 
any exciting degree, perhaps, but still to interest you—in the 
reading. She might have done more with her material had 
she wished, but she has not. Agnes, who is a bit of an idealist, 
is well conceived, and is carefully opposed to her sister Georgey, 
who is a nice enough girl, and not at all too bright nor good, 
etc. etc. The mother, who plays the part of Sapphira, is very 
well and very quietly sustained. In the beginning, which is 
well presented, she seems to be warrant for more of dramatic 
incident and emotion than you are to get. After the crash 
you feel absolutely uninterested in the careers of the young 
people in their abode of exile ; though they behave very well 
throughout the ordeal, and their careers—artistic, literary, and 
domestic—ought really to be interesting. Somehow or other, 
it is the mother—Sapphira, with her sordid bygone plot and 
her conspirators Tweedside Johnnie and Jeannie—who appeals 
to your imagination: though she and they are subordinate 
(legitimately enough) to the rest. 

Mr. Herbert Compton breaks new ground in Zhe Romance 
of a Tea Planter (London: Allen), and his story is a good one. 
His style is not all it might—or will—be ; but the adventures, 
misfortunes, and crowning triumphs of his hero are naturally 
and freshly told enough to be good reading. Perhaps his 
book is a shade too long, and takes in a thought too many 
characters ; but it has so much nature and truth, human and 
otherwise, and its sentiment is so healthy, that you cannot help 
reading it with pleasure. It has some humourous touches ; 
and it contains a fine description of a landslip—a description 
both exciting and impressive. The affection between Denis 
and the old lieutenant of Landslip Hill is touching and plea- 
sant; and the ways of the business men, too, have their 
interest. The book, indeed, is there to speak for itself. 

The merit of Emily Stretton (London : Eden) is that it is 
not like a hundred other stories, so that you can neither be 
sure what the author will do next nor what anybody in the 
story will do at all. It is very unequally written, and it 
has no freedom nor any sleight-of-hand; but the author 
is evidently new to her trade, and may do better. What 
she has done in Emily Stretton.is wanting not in individu- 
ality (of a kind) but in force and concentration and in the 
knowledge how to present your material. Some of her char- 
acters are too hazy, others are too elaborate. One or two 
appear to have an idea in them but to be out of place in their 
setting. Throughout there is a mixture of improbability and 
vraisemblance, of maturity of thought and childishness and 
irrelevance of expression. But the book—taken all together 
and in spite of faults of grammar and diction—is by no means 
unpromising. 

As a rule Paul Heyse seems incapable of maintaining an 
interest through more than a couple of hundred pages, and his 
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longer works are little known in this country for the very good 
reason that they are mortal dull. In Zcurad/e (London : Nutt) 
he is at his best. It is a story of a German maiden sent to 
die of consumption at Meran, who cheats the grave by recover- 
ing and marrying a fellow-patient after nursing him through a 
brain-fever ; but it is sadly marred by long-winded arguments 
—whose hopeless materialism does not improve either its cheer- 
fulness or its morality—between the two so-called incurables 
on the advisability of death generally. Nothing but approach- 
ing dissolution could justify the introspective habit of the 
heroine: as she did not die, she ought to have burned her 
diary ; but something may be forgiven to a lady who con- 
stantly carries about with her a map of her diseased lung. 
The book is exceedingly well translated, but in rendering a 
rather stilted style like Heyse’s nothing even approximating 
to slang should have been allowed to slip in: as it occasionally 
—very rarely—does here. 

Mr. A. Harper’s Phil (London: Digby) is a boy’s book that 
runs smoothly along the old, old lines. When—whem shall 
we see the story ‘for such’ in which the usual battle with the 
usual thick-lipped, ungainly bully does of end in the triumphant 
victory of the usual slender hero? and where plum-cake, pork- 
pies, sausages, and currant wine are of the staple articles of 
diet? Mr. Harper has a provoking way of making confidential 
little asides to the reader—whom he addresses as ‘ sir’ or ‘ my 
dear sir ’"—that is gratifying to the youthful reader, no doubt ; 
but his originality goes no further. 


THE FREE CHURCH CLIO. 


Scotland from the Earliest Times to the Present Century. By 
JAMES MACKINTOSH, LL.D. ‘Story of the Nations’ 
Series. London: Unwin. 

It is not to be expected that any one of the numbers of a 
popular series should be touched with the true spirit of re- 
search ; but it might have been hoped that the writer of Scof- 
land would at least have shown himself acquainted with the 
results of others, and, moreover, possessed to some extent of 
the virtue of impartiality. Dr. Mackintosh is neither learned 
nor impartial. He describes the signing of the Covenant in 
Greyfriars’ Churchyard with the fulness and accuracy of an eye- 
witness ; and he gives no hint to his ingenuous readers that 
there is at least a grave doubt if that melodrama ever took place 
at all, and that there is no doubt whatever but, if some such 
an occurrence did take place, it had little of the historical im- 
portance the ‘ picturesque’ historian is wont to invest it withal. 
Then, as to impartiality, in Dr. Mackintosh’s eyes a bishop 
can do no right, and his treatment of the attempts of 
James and Charles to make Scotland Episcopal suggests the 
antics of a Jacob Primmer. The Reformation even scarce 
receives fair treatment; for in Scotland the Reformation 
was more of a social and political revolution and less of a 
religious movement or even an ecclesiastical reform than 
Dr. Mackintosh would fain believe. And how can that book 
profess to be a history of Scotland which disposes of the Great 
Marquis in a paragraph? The story of Scotland is nothing 
if it is not the record of the deeds and sufferings of generations 
of valiant men; and who more valiant than James Graham? 
Dr. Mackintosh even finds room in his scanty record to mislead 
his readers with regard to Montrose. He has failed to grasp 
the fact—recently made clear by the Lord Justice-General in an 
admirable article in Blackwood—that Montrose never signed 
nor approved of the Solemn League, and that his principles 
when he signed the first Covenant were his principles on the 
scaffold. The Great Marquis was consistent, while the framers 
of the Solemn League were disingenuous and shifty rebels. 

Dr. Mackintosh deals at great length with the ecclesiastical 
events of the present century. He writes as a Free Church- 
man ; and as such he may be pardoned for seeing nothing of 
overbearing ecclesiasticism in the Becketts of ’43. To stigmatise 
the dicta of Lords Campbell and Brougham as ‘twaddle’ is 
neither graceful nor convincing; but then who can differ from a 
Free Churchman save at his peril? And why, in explaining 
the existence of one dissenting body, avoid so much as the 
mention of another almost as large? Dr. Mackintosh de- 
clines to admit that the United Presbyterian Church exists. 
This may be a slip: it is hard to believe that it was uninten- 
tional. ‘The onny U.P. kirks’ are all about and round us ; 
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and though ‘Blind as a dissenter’ is a proverb, even Dy. 
Mackintosh must have at least been told they were there. 

It is fair to add that on matters which do not appeal to the 
author’s prejudices his book is clear and reasonably accurate— 
nay, that it is instinct with a cocksureness which is sometimes 
even entertaining. No mystery is left in the career of Queen 
Mary : the Casket Letters raise no doubts; the story of the 
Kirk o’ Field is clear as day ; the Gowrie conspiracy was a 
conspiracy against the king, and nobody ever dreamed that it 
was anything else or anything more: and so on, and so forth, 
and the rest. For the general it is better perhaps that every- 
thing should be set down with precision. Dr. Mackintosh evi. 
dently knows his public, and how to cater for it. But, in its 
turn, does it occasionally lapse into the Scots manner of 
making sentences? And how does it interpret the following : 
‘He [Charles 1.] was incapable of distinguishing between his 
moral and political rights, whzch led his comparatively narrow 
mind,’ etc.? Which what? And is it thus that they write 
English in Aberdeen ? 

By the graces of his style Dr. Mackintosh is eminently fitted 
to criticise Sir Walter ; and it is interesting to learn that ‘ both 
in thought and style he has been frequently excelled in special 
branches of literature,’ but that ‘the moral tone of his fiction 
is manly and instructive.’ What is an instructive moral tone? 
There is no glossary, but we incline to the belief that it is 
meant to be a phrase of compliment. After this none will be 
surprised to learn that Zhe Tree of Liberty and A Man’s a Man 
for a That are all the Burns that is mentioned. The chapter on 
the modern literature of Scotland is another and a very serious 
reproach upon a book which, albeit the work of an intelligent 
(if partial) man, is altogether unworthy of its argument. 


FOR COUNTY COUNCILLORS. 


Manual of Public Health. By T. G. NASMYTH, M.D. Edin- 
burgh: Clark. 

The Handbook of Public Health. By JOHN SKELTON, C.B., 
LL.D. Edinburgh : Blackwood. 

County Council Guide to the Roads and Bridges Act. By 
J. EATON DyYKEs, Advocate, and DUDLEY STUART, Advo- 
cate. Edinburgh: Bell and Bradfute. 

The crop of legal handbooks raised by the Scottish Local 
Government Act is not yet all gathered. Three more are now 
within reach of the county councillor, who must be in a fair 
way of becoming supremely efficient if he reads, learns, marks, 
and inwardly digests the half of them all, and in any case he 
can hardly fail to be impressed with the magnitude of duties 
which require so much discussion and explanation. Of these 
three two relate to public health and a third to roads and 
bridges. Of the two which deal with public health it may be 
said that each is the complement of the other, Dr. Nasmyth’s 
Manual being written mainly from the medical man’s stand- 
point, while Dr. Skelton’s Handbook is neither more nor less 
than a collection of the statutes, regulations, official memo- 
randa, and such like, with which he has become familiar in 
connection with his duties as Secretary of the Board of Super- 
vision. He has padded out the statutes with the usual kind 
of commentary, executed with no less efficiency than is usual 
with its kind: that is, it contains many useful quotations of 
precedents and references to Acts of Parliament zm Jari materia. 
But in the main the book simply covers the ground already 
occupied by the manual of Zhe Public Health Acts recently 
published by Messrs. Dykes and Dudley Stuart, and it seems 
a pity that reprints of statutes in handbook form should thus 
be multiplied. At any rate, it is certain that Dr. Skelton’s ex- 
perience and intimate knowledge would have had better oppor- 
tunities than here if, instead of merely reprinting the Public 
Health Act verbatim and culling excerpts from other Acts 
relating to the subject, he had constructed a clear and orderly 
treatise on the law of Scotland relating to public health, The 
‘Practical Suggestions’ for the use of sanitary officers, which 
occupy six pages out of two hundred and eighty-five, might as 
well have been omitted, so fragmentary are they; but the 
selection of circulars on sanitary matters issued by the Board 
of Supervision may perhaps be found useful, as the reprints of 
the rules and bye-laws recommended for adoption by the Board 
and that of the forms prepared by the Board are certain to be. 
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As a handbook of the Acts and official documents—as this 
and nothing more—the book is a good specimen of its kind. 

But Dr. Nasmyth breaks new ground. He concentrates and 
arranges in relation to the practical working of the Public 
Health Act a vast deal of sanitary science which has hitherto 
had to be gathered by sanitary administrators from a wide 
range of works on the subject. His material is arranged in an 
orderly and business-like fashion, and his style is clear, con- 
cise, and practical. His treatment of the subject of nuisance, 
which takes up a considerable part of the book, is so good as 
to be an example of what can be accomplished in the way of 
practical guidance and instruction by a man not only thoroughly 
versed in the learning of his profession but also gifted with 
that sense and the tact which are the fruit of practice. Of 
course some things might have been better. It seems an 
omission, for example, that in treating of ventilation Dr. 
Nasmyth should not attempt to criticise the systems he 
catalogues in the light of general principles, and so as to 
indicate the merits of each and the insanitary circumstances 
each is best adapted to remedy. Again, the fragments of the 
Local Government Act quoted at the beginning of the book 
are useless in their truncated form to the lawyer, and must be 
well-nigh unintelligible to the medical man. But it would 
take blemishes of a much more serious character to detract 
from the merit of a book at once so thorough and so complete. 
Among practical manuals of sanitary science it has at present 
no competitor, and it will not easily find one worthy to be 
called or studied as a rival. 

The County Council Guide to the Roads and Bridges Act is 
a reprint in handy form of the Roads and Bridges (Scotland) 
Act, 1878, and of such parts of the Local Government (Scot- 
land) Act, 188g, as are relevant to the constitution and powers 
of the county council as the authority now vested in the con- 
trol of roads and bridges. There are also two appendices 
containing a variety of forms of procedure and reprints of cer- 
tain relevant statutes, besides a valuable digest of decided cases, 
which contains, with a complete summary of the Scots cases, 
a few English decisions upon clauses in the corresponding 
English statutes. The English decisions are not many, and 
can carry little authority in the construction of a Scots statute ; 
but they have been judiciously selected, and may be of use as 
indications of judicial opinion in Scotland. 


A RIGHT ADVENTURER. 


Memoirs of the Extraordinary Military Career of Fohn Shipp, 
late a Lieutenant in His Majesty's 87th Regiment. The 
‘Adventure’ Series. London: Unwin. 

The record of Lieutenant John Shipp is said to be unique in 
the British army, for before he was thirty-two he twice won a 
commission from the ranks. Moreover, he started as a farmer’s 
boy, and he wrote an autobiography (first published in 1829) 
that is better than readable even now. Plainly, therefore, he 
was a man whom his country—(which has altogether forgotten 
him)—will do well to take in hand, with a view to exalting 
him as he deserves. 

Born in Suffolk in 1784, he enlisted at twelve, and after a 
short experience of garrison life at Portsmouth and Guernsey, 
with a three years’ spell at the Cape, at seventeen he reached 
Calcutta. The rest of his military career was passed in Hin- 
dustan, just when the John Company was consolidating and 
extending his power in Nepaul and against the Mahrattas, espe- 
cially the marauding Pindarees. At twenty-one Shipp won 
his first commission from Lord Lake after a series of gallant 
deeds before Bhurtpore ; but two years afterwards he returned 
to England, and, getting into financial difficulties, he had to 
sell out. Enlisting again, he returned to India—to be again 
appointed, after seven years in the ranks, to an ensigncy, this 
time by the Marquis of Hastings. He distinguished himself 
much and often—(for he was a born soldier, and loved fighting 
for the sake of fighting, as only your born soldier does)—he be- 
came lieutenant in 1821, and then he might probably have risen 
to the highest rank ; but, like many another in later times, at 
forty he got into trouble over a racing transaction, and he had 
to leave the service once and for all. 

His exploits, graphically told and with an agreeable candour, 
have chiefly to do with the leading of forlorn hopes and suc- 
cessful storming-parties against such famous fortresses as 
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Bhurtpore, Hattrass, and Gurrah Khootah ; and he paints in 
a picturesque background to each scene of adventure. His own 
share in these thrilling narratives—always a leading one—he 
tells with modesty, but with that wilful kind thereof that jars on 
the reader: partly, perhaps, because Thackeray has parodied 
it so unmercifully in the military parts of Barry Lyndon; partly 
because in these days it is impossible to accord the traveller’s 
licence to which no doubt John Shipp had a right in 1829. 
For instance, no one supposes that Brown Bess was as in- 
sinuating in her effect as our newest thing in small-bores ; but 
we cannot think that her advances were as easily resisted as 
the lieutenant would have us believe. He tells how the Kaffirs 
wore skins she could not pierce, and how (in winter) all Mus- 
sulman soldiers had cotton garments two inches thick, and 
suits of chain-armour (possibly a light summer wear) which 
were equally impenetrable ; also how he himself in one en- 
gagement wore on his left arm a shield stripped (after a 
capital single combat) from a fallen foe, which saved his life 
from her continually. As to our artillery, a construction of 
green bamboos was good enough for ¢hat; while from a stone 
fortress our cannon-balls rebounded over a hundred feet. The 
inevitable reflection is that if the followers of the Prophet 
had been provided with wicket-keeping gloves or butterfly- 
nets instead of their own old-fashioned devices India might 
still be theirs. The lieutenant’s attempts at humour are 
not brilliant; but he is intelligent enough to apologise (in 
his preface) for the want of piquancy in some of his anec- 
dotes by pleading (like Mr. Peter Magnus) that they created 
hearty laughter among his friends at the time. Also, he is 
wisely content to abstain from politics, except by way of con- 
stant eulogy of the Company’s generosity in its dealings with 
the natives. Ina reprint of these memoirs, published in 1843, 
it was said of Shipp that ‘few ever possessed more eminently 
all the elements essential to success as a soldier. Unimpeach- 
able bravery, unwavering perseverance, cool fortitude, and de- 
termined steadiness of purpose were amongst the most con- 
spicuous of his attributes, and to these we may add an 
inexhaustible energy of mind.’ This praise is no more than 
he deserved. The present reprint is embellished with some 
capital reproductions of sketches, and with an appendix of the 
certificates of service from his commanders. 

No doubt the conditions of both the services are changed ; 
but is Marryat any the less popular? Truly a story like this 
of John Shipp is the wholesomest food imaginable. For it is 
the story of a Man. And it recalls the good time ere the 
clamour of ‘the barren woman and the mule’ had leave to 
prevail, and nobody minded anything but the honour and 
glory of Britain. 


SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


Indian history is as complicated as an Indian forest ; in Mr. 
Talboys Wheeler’s /adian History (‘History Primers.’ Lon- 
don: Macmillan) it is set forth with admirable clearness in 
less than a hundred and thirty pages, which are better worth 
study than all violent yet tedious Mill and Macfarlane together. 
Of course it is only a brief summary ; but the facts are accu- 
rate, and the occasional touches of criticism are most judicious. 
How valuable, for instance, the few words on Warren Hastings, 
with their careful discrimination of the charges against him! 
Mr. Wheeler is already engaged on a large-scale history ; but 
then his fifth, and so far last, volume only brings us down to 
the period of Mohammedan rule. (By the way, why has the 
first volume been allowed to go out of print so long?) He has 
also written a Short History of India and a College History ef 
India, Yet there will be busy people who will prefer this brief 
treatise to any: it is so simple and yet so complete. 

The French Phrase-Book (London: Nutt), by A. I. Calais, is 
a carefully compiled selection of all the most ordinary and the 
most idiomatic phrases in the French language. A few very 
brief explanations are given ; that on the distinction between 
the imperfect and the preterite-definite strikes one as clear and 
practical, though one can hardly expect it to solve all the be- 
ginner’s difficulties. The proverbial phrases at the end are 
interesting; for instance: ‘To buy a pig in a poke,’ ‘ Acheter 
chat en poche’; ‘She was in raptures, ‘Fille était aux 
anges’; ‘Every dog has his day,’ ‘ Aujourd’hui rot, demain 
rien’; ‘To lie all night in the open air,’ ‘ Coucher a la belle 
étotle’; ‘He screamed as loud as he could,’ ‘ // criait comme un 
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pendu’ ; ‘We will go without our dinner,’ ‘ Nous dinerons par 
ceur’ The comparison of these phrases, so well known in 
both languages, shows that the French say a thing of this sort 
at once less coarsely and at the same time more expressively 
than we do. 

The Aidlioteca Italiana (London: Hachette), by the Rev. 
A. G. Clapin, is one of the many signs that the study of Italian, 
too long neglected for that of German, is reviving in this 
country. The Memorie d’un Fanciullo and the Capellano della 
Rovella are two little novels of Carcano, a writer well known 
in Italy for his spirited translation of Shakespeare, and still 
better for his ?/Angeola Maria, published in 1839. The style 
of the two stories here presented is simple, plain, and clear ; 
and while the narrative is mildly interesting, the critical help 
is sufficient. Maffei’s La Meroe, written in 1731, was once 
unduly popular, and still deserves to be called a European 
classic; for, albeit a trifle tedious for the reader of to- 
day, it is the best specimen we have of the Italian of that 
period. The Un Curioso Accidente is Goldoni at his best. 
Edmondo di Amicis is the best known Italian writer of short 
stories now living. The two here given (Novelle di Edmondo 
adi Amicis), ‘College Chums’ and ‘A Medal,’ are good ex- 
amples of his quality and method, being models of spoken 
and written Italian. Mr. A. G. Clapin has fitted all five num- 
bers with brief and appropriate notes and a useful vocabulary. 
The editions are cheap and popular. 

The tenth edition of Spence’s Civil Service Geography (Lon- 
don : Crosby Lockwood), by Thomas Gray, C.B., is certainly 
up to date, for it mentions Mr. Stanley’s last expedition. In 
addition to all the known features which are reproduced of the 
book there are chapters on Corea, Brazil, the Argentine Re- 
public, Chili and Peru, etc. etc. The obvious merits of the 
treatise are its clear and methodical arrangement, the promi- 
nence of important facts, and its admirable brevity. M. 
Octave Feuillet’s Roman @un Jeune Homme Pauvre (Lon- 
don : Hachette), by Henri Bué, while not equal to Szdylle, is 
yet a pleasant and wholesome story of society ; M. Bué’s notes 
are useful and not too plentiful ; and the vocabulary is just what 
is wanted. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Fiction. 
Aunt Abigail Dykes. By George Randolph. London : Chatto. 
1 vol. 
A Born Coquette. By Mrs. Hungerford. London: Blackett. 
3 vols. 


A Harvest of Weeds. By Clara Lemore. London: Ward and 
Downey. 3 vols. 

Come Forth! By E.S. Phelps and H. D. Ward. London: 
Heinemann. 1 vol. 

Emily Stretton. WLondon: Eden. 1 vol. 

In Low keltef. By Morley Roberts. London: Chapman. 


2 vols. 

One Life One Love. By Miss Braddon. London : Simpkin. 
3 vols. 

The Word and the Will. By James Payn. London: Chatto. 
3 vols, 


VERSE. 


Hymnal Companion. Edited by the Bishop of Exeter. Lon- 
don: Sampson Low. 2s. 6d. 

Lyra Consolationis. Edited by C. F. Hernaman. London: 
Longmans. 6s. 

The Merry Muse. By Walter Parke. London: Ward and 


Downey. 
TRAVEL. 
Greek Pictures. By Prof. Mahaffy. London : Religious Tract 
Society. 


BioGRAPHy. 


Dictionary of National Biography. Vol. xxiv. Edited by 
Leslie Stephen and Sidney Lee. London: Smith Elder. 
15s. 

My Musical Experiences. By Bettina Walker.:, London : 
Bentley. 14s. 

Peter Brough: A Paisley Philanthropist. By J. B. Sturrock. 
Paisley : Gardner. 

Sir Charles Napier. By Col. Sir William Butler. London : 
Macmillan. 2s. 6d. 

Sir George Burns. By Edwin Hodder. London: Hodder. 
14s. 





The Life of H. D. Thoreau. By Henry S. Salt. London: 
Bentley. 14s. 

The Life of Robert Schumann. By Mary Herbert. London: 
Bentley. 21s. 

History. 

Englands Battles by Sea and Land. London: Ward, Lock 
and Co. 

The Student's History of England. Vol.1. By S. R. Gardiner, 
London: Longmans. 4s. 


THEOLOGY. 


A New Psychology. By George Jamieson. Edinburgh : Elliot. 
Every-Day Miracles. By Bedford Pollard. London: Unwin, 


3s. 6d. 

Modern Criticism. By Canon Watkins. London: Murray. 
15s. 

The Blind Man’s Creed. By C. H. Parkhurst. London: 
Dickinson. 


MISCELLANEA. 


An Introduction to Social Philosophy. By J. S. Mackenzie. 
Glasgow : MacLehose. 

A Treatise on the Diseases of Sheep. By J.H. Steel. London: 
Longmans. 12s. 

Chronological Outlines of English History. By Frederick 
Ryland. London: Macmillan. 6s. 

James Russell Lowell's Collected Writings. Vol.1. London: 
Macmillan. 6s. 

Pasteur and Rabies. By J. M. Dolan. London: Bell. 

The Century Dictionary. Vol. 1. London: Unwin. 42s. 

The Chemistry of Iron- and Steel-Making. By W. M. Williams. 
London: Chatto. 9s. 

The Lake Dwellings of Europe. By Robert Munro. London: 
Cassell. 

ForEIGN. 

Antwort auf den offenen Brief des Herrn Dr. Warneck iiber die 
Thatigheit der Misstonen beider christl. Confessionen. 
Von H. v. Wissmann. Berlin: Walther. 60 pf. 

Baudenkmaler in Grossbritannien u. Irland. Von C. Uhde. 
1. Lfg. Berlin: Wastmuth. 25 m. 

Bibliotheca rabbinica,. Eine Sammlg. alter Midraschim, zum 
ersten Male ins Deutsche iibertr. v. A. Wiinsche. 2. Lfg. 
Leipzig : Schulze. 1 m. 50 pf. 

Conférences de Notre-Dame de Paris. Par J. M. L. Monsabré. 
Paris: Goupy. 3 fr. 

Das Lukasevangelium u. die Apostelyeschichte, Werke desselben 
Verfassers. Von J. Friedrich, Halle: Kaemmerer, 2 m. 
40 pf. 

Darstellung der Syntax in Cynewulfs Crist. Von A. Rose. 
Leipzig : Fock. 1 m. 50 pf. 

Fremy: Encyclopédie chimigue. Tome x.: Applications de 
chimie organique. Gélatines et colles. Paris: Dunod. 
6 fr. 25 c. 

Hassano Bar Bahlule: Lexicon syriacum. Fasc. secundus. 
Paris : Bouillon. 20 fr. 

Itinéraire général dela France. Lyonnais, Beaujolais et Bresse. 
Par P. Joanne. Paris: Hachette. 7 fr. 50 c. 

Pendant (exil J. Par V. Hugo. Paris: Quantin. 2 fr. 

Scenes populaires. Par H. Monnier. Paris: Dentu. 12 fr. 





ARMY AND INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 


PRELIMINARY, Sepremper and DECEMBER 1890. 
MILITIA LITERARY, OcToBER 1890. 
WOOLWICH and SANDHURST, Further, DECEMBER 1890. 
INDIAN FOREST SERVICE (New Regulations), JUNE 1891. 
Work for all above now going on. Prospectus, etc., on application to Dr. 
RANKING, Falcon Hall, Edinburgh. 


FALCON HALL, EDINBURGH. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR SONS OF GENTLEMEN. 
Headmaster— 
D. FEARON RANKING, M.A. (Oxon.), LL.D., 
Assisted by 
J. T. WOOLRYCH PEROWNE, M.A. 
(Late Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge). 
References— 
The Right Rev. the Bishop or MARLBOROUGH, 13 Vicarage Gate, Kensington. 
The Rev. E. H. Perowng, D.D., Master of Corpus College, Cambridge. 
The Very Rev. the DEAN OF PETERBOROUGH. 
General F. NEPEAN SmiTH, 19 Eton Terrace, Edinburgh. 
General Tweepik, Gillsland Road, Merchiston, Edinburgh. 
Captain Beamisn, J.P., Ballina, County Mayo, Ireland. 
Captain R. B. Cay, R.N., Holyhead, North Wales. ‘ 
Admiral T. Witson, C.B., 46 Palmerston Place, Edinburgh, Enc, Etc. 
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EDINBURGH ACADEMY. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 5 Geo. LV. 








Session 1890-91. 


REORGANISATION of the SCHOOL, with 4 ADDITIONAL Masters. Starting of an 
Army SIDE, of a system of ScrentiFic TEACHING, and of regular GYMNASTICS 
throughout the School. Building of a Large Scientiric LABORATORY and 
Gymnasium. Opening of New BoarpinG House. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Acapemy, Henderson Row, or from 
Mr. C. E. W. Macruerson C.A., 28 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, Clerk to the 
Directors, who will supply any additional information. 





THe COLONIAL COLLECE AND TRAINING FARMS, Lrto., 


HOLLEsLey Bay, SUFFOLK. 
FOR THE TRAINING OF YOUTHS FOR COLONIAL LIFE, Etc. 


Under the auspices of Agents-General for the Colonies, Head-Masters of Public 
chools, Leading Members of the Royal Colonial Institute, etc. 


The College Estate dominates Hollesley Bay. Invigorating climate, dry soil, 
pure water. Mixed Farms, 1800 acres in extent. Horse, Cattle, and Sheep 
Breeding. Large Dairy, with modern ——. Smiths’, Carpenters’, Wheel- 
wrights’, and Saddlers’ Workshops. Geo oFY» Botany, Forestry, and Gardening. 
Building Construction, Surveying, and Levelling. Veterinary Surgery, Ambulance, 
Riding, Swimming, etc. 


Prospectus on Application to the Resident Director. 





T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 
For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 





CURATIVE MAGNETISM. 


ROBERT SMITH’S WORLD-WIDE FAMED 
MAGNETIC 
CURATIVE 
APPLIANCES. 


_ B ELTS, 


_— ‘aia 


— |. a ha - hae 
— | in 
SOLES, p*s: Etc. 
For the Relief and Cure of 


RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, LUMBAGO, 
BRONCHITIS, INDIGESTION, 
LIVER COMPLAINT, KIDNEY DISEASE, 
NERVOUS DEBILITY, ASTHMA, Etc. 


THE ONLY PRACTICAL MEANS OF 
APPLYING ELECTRICITY 
FOR HEALTH PURPOSES. 


LORD CHARLES LENNOX KERR, Scottish Club, London, writes :—‘ Having 
found your Magnetic Appliances to have been of service to rheumatic pains generally, 
you have my cordial permission to use my name as a reference.’—sth May 1888. 

The Hon. Mrs. BAILLIE HAMILTON is glad to inform Mr. Smith that 
Robert Middlemas has experienced complete freedom from pain after wearing the 
Magnetic Cap half an hour. , 

The Rev. G. W. GUEST, The Rectory, Lymm, Cheshire, writes :—‘ Dear Sir, 
—I beg to enclose cheque for the Magnetic Lung Invigorator which I received 
yesterday. The poor man for whom I bought the Knee Cap last year was suffering 
from rheumatism in the knee, which quite crippled him at times. Now he can 
always go about with comfort.'—29¢h November 1884. 

The Rev. WILLIAM REED, Vicar of Wandsworth, Wandsworth Vicarage’ 
London, writes :—‘ The Rev. Wm. Reed found the enclosed Magnetic Belt most use” 
ful during the last severe winter, and he will be glad if Mr. Smith will repair and 
return it to him as soon as possible, as he wishes to recommence wearing the Belt 
without delay.’—6¢h October 1888. 


R. SMITH, 
4 FREDERICK STREET, ano 12.) MAITLAND 
STREET, EDINBURGH. 
Sole Manufacturer. 








For full information regarding the application of Magnetism as a 
means of restoring and maintaining Health, lists of Testimonials from 
all parts of the country, Price Lists, etc., see 48-page Illustrated 
Pamphlet, to be had gratis on application. 





NOW READY. 


THE PATERNOSTER REVIEW. 
6D. OCTOBER ist, 1890, 6D. 


CONTENTS. 

INDIA OF TO-DAY. By the Marquess or R1rpon.—THE BOOK OF THE 
FUTURE. By Henry BLAckBuRN, of Academy Notes—CARDINAL NEW- 
MAN: MEMORIES OF LITTLEMORE. By Fr. LockHarT.—1890— A 
SONNET. By Ausrey pe Verr.—HENRY PARRY LIDDON, D.D. By C. 
KeGan Paut.—THE PRIMROSE LEAGUE. By Grorce Lang Fox, Vice- 
Chancello.—THE PAWNBROKER AND THE POOR. By ALBERT J. A. 
7 lala IRRIDENTA. By Servasty.—CHRONICLE OF THE 
MONTH. 


Lonpon: C. GILBERT ELiis & Co., 11 CLEMENT’S INN, STRAND. 


BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 


No. 900.——OCTOBER 1890,——2s. 6d. 


CONTENTS. 


THE TSAR AND THE JEWS. 

ON SURREY HILLS. By A Son oF THE MARSHES. 

MANNERS. By Sir Hersert Eustace MAxwELL, Bart., M.P. 

A SECRET MISSION. Cuaps. XX.-XXIII. 

ROBERT HENRYSON. By F. R. OviPHant. 

THE INVINCIBLE ARMADA. From Friepricu SCHILLER. 
Translated by Sin THEODORE Martin, K.C.B. 

LIFE AT BOHEMIAN BATHS. By W. Fraser Rae. 

DOROTHEA. By Author of ‘ Miss Molly.’ 

SPORT IN FICTION—AND IN FACT. 

A NIGHT IN A MOORISH HUMMUM. By Wa ter B. Harris. 

LIFE’S PAUSES. By Wattace Bruce. 

THE INFLUENCE OF SEA POWER UPON HISTORY. 











WILLIAM BLACKWoop AND Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





THE MONTHLY PACKET. 
Edited by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 
Price One Shilling. 
Contents FoR OCTOBER 1890. 
TWO PENNILESS PRINCESSES. By the Epiror. 
EVELYN WOOD'S ORGAN LESSONS. Chapters I., II. 
THE PALACE. 
CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY.—The Peace of Utrecht. 
THOUGHTS ON SCRIPTURE TEXTS. By E. M. SEwe tt. 
LOOSE LEAVES FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A CIVIL ENGINEER. Edited by Mrs. 
EvizABETH WORMELEY LATIMER. 
A REAL CHARACTER. DONNA ANNA. 
SKETCHES OF OLD NORSE LITERATURE. By Miss Oswa cp. 
PAPERS ON FRENCH LITERATURE. 
BLESSED ARE THE PURE IN HEART. 
DEBATABLE GROUND. 
SONNETS FROM THE ITALIAN OF ‘VITTORIA COLONNA.' 


London: W. SMITH & INNES, 31 and 32 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.,C. 








AN ENTIRELY NEW WORK on AUTHORSHIP. 
Just published, cloth extra, §s. ; postage 44d. 


THE AUTHOR’S MANUAL: 


Being a complete Practical Guide to all Departments of Literature. 


By PERCY RUSSELL, Author of ‘ A Journey to Lake Taupo,’ 
etc. etc. 


DIGBY and LONG, 18 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London. 








Now ready, Price 35. 
THE METHODS OF PUBLISHING. 


By S. S. SPRIGGE. Published for the Society of Authors by 
HENRY GLAISHER, 95 Strand, W.C. 


THE ROD & GUN 


AND 
Country House Chronicle. 


Published every Saturday Morning—Price Sixpence 
Proprietor and Editor, . J. WATSON LYALL (of ‘The Sportsman’s Guide’) 








HE ROD & GUN is a High-class Weekly Paper, chiefly devoted to Fishing 
and Shooting, but it also gives appreciative attention in a light and pleasant 
way to other Healthy Sports and Country Pursuits. It aims at being interest- 

ing to Sportsmen, and a welcome visitor in every Country House. 

Ample space is devoted to on of Angling on the Rivers and Lochs of the 
Country, while the Shooting Intelligence is also full and complete. 

The Staff of Contributors is a very strong one, and includes men of the greatest 
eminence in their respective departments. Current Literature receives careful 
attention. 

The tone of the Paper is pure and healthy. No advertisement or matter of a 
questionable nature finds access to the pages of The Rod & Gun, which, in all its 
departments, aims at a high standard of excellence. 

‘The mechanical production of the Paper is of the highest class. 





Subscription, Post-Free, 28s. per annum, paid in advance. 


OFFICES, 15 PALL MALL, S.W. 


To be had of all Booksellers and at Bookstalls. 








G. TUNNY & CO., STAND No. 476.— PHoToGRAPHs, 
e Duplicates of the ‘Pen and Pencil’ Tableaux, can be had at the Studios 
13 MAITLAND STREET and 19 SALISBURY PLACE. 
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ALL 
WELL INFORMED 


MEN 





SHOULD READ 


The NewsPaper 


A Seven Days Summary of Fact & Opinion. 





EVERY FRIDAY, PRICE 2p. 


The NewsPaper 


Gives the fullest information on all the leading topics of the day 
without the slightest bias, either political or religious. With a concise 
and accurate record of events is associated an equally concise and 
accurate summary of the opinion thereon of all the LEADING PUBLIC 
MEN and PUBLIC JOURNALS. 


The NewsPaper 


Summarises and contrasts the views of all the principal LONDON and 
PROVINCIAL MORNING and EVENING PAPERS, and the more notable 
WEEKLY JOURNALS. Hence it will be specially valuable to Members 
of Parliament, Public Speakers and Writers, and all who wish to keep 
themselves well informed concerning the march of Public Events, and 
the state of Public Opinion. 


The News Paper 


Is the best journal published for the Busy MAN who has only time to 
read one paper each week; it is also the most welcome paper for 
friends who are abroad. 


drape and Editorial comin and 16 TEMPLE CHAMBERS, E.C. 





THE RIALTO. 


AND CITY REVIEW. 
EDITED BY W. R. LAWSON. 





Published every Saturday, Price Threepence. Yearly by Post, 155. 


Agents: Edinburgh, Menzies anv Co.; Glasgow, PorTzous AnD Co. ; 
Dundee, LITTLEJOHN AND Co. 


‘Tue Rratto.’ A readable, useful, and entertaining weekly paper. 

Reviews tersely and graphically all the leading events of the week on the Money, 
Stock, and Produce Markets. 

Discusses freely and fearlessly all subjects of financial and commercial interest. 

Keeps a vigilant eye on new Companies and new Securities of all kinds, and 
furnishes the best inside information regarding them. 

‘ Tue R1atTo’s’ Social and Dramatic Columns contain the latest gossip of the day 
about Art, Literature, and the Stage. 

‘Tue R1ALTO’ is wholly original, both in its opinions and its information. 

‘Tue R1AtTOoO’ is the briefest and handiest index to the markets, and makes 
business interesting to the general reader. 


Subscriptions, "9 by neni or P.O. Orders, received by Mr. W. 
MITCHELL, at the Offices, GRESHAM Housg, OLtp Broap STREET, Lonpon E.C. 


WINTER STORAGE OF COALS. 


MESSRS. JOHN SMITH & SONS, 
Coal and Coke Merchants, 


37 LOTHIAN ROAD. 








WEEKLY PRICE LIST. Per ton. 
Balquhatstone Black Band Coal, ‘ . 21s. 6d. 
Brownieside and Stepends, . ‘ ‘ ; : . st 
Benhar and Wallsend ( (Alloa), . ; : : : . . oes. 
Ferniegare and Stanrig, . ‘ ‘ : ‘ . 18s. 6d. 
Shawfield and Virtuewell, A ; f : ; . 4178. 6d. 
Fauldhouse Jewel (17s.); Kiltongue, : . ’ : . 16s. 6d. 
Riddled Small Coal (17s. 6d.) ; Haywood, . : - 16s. 
Double Screened Washed Nuts (16s. 6d.) ; Screened Nuts, ; . ee 
Briquettes (200 Large or 400 Small), . ; 19s. 6d. 


N.B.—The above are Casu Pricgs, and tedtale all Charges bor Carne re and 
Portage. All Accounts unpaid at the expiry of One Month from date of 
delivery will be charged Credit Prices and no Discount allowed. 

Wagon Loads (Five Tons) 1s. per Ton less than the above Rates. 
District Orrices— 
STOCKBRIDGE—18 N.-W. Circus Pace, P.O. 
NEWINGTON.—49 NEwinGTon Roap. 
MORNINGSIDE—102 MorninGsivE Roap, T.O. 
HAYMARKET—18 HAYMARKET TERRACE. 
GRANGE—31 Marcumonrt Roap, T.O. 


ad September 1890. Telephone No. 227. 





———__. 


THE SCOTS OBSERVER 


An Imperial Review 
Published simultaneously in 
LONDON AND EDINBURGH 
Every SATURDAY : PRICE SIXPENCE. 





Tat SCOTS OBSERVER, yr ere Scottish in name and origin, is in no sense 
a local journal, nor does it deal with Scottish affairs further than these affect 
the interests of the Empire at large. In Politics it is resolutely Constitutional and 
Unionist. Literature, Science, Art, Politics, Finance, Sports, Agriculture, and others 
topics are treated by eminent writers. 
Among signing Contributors are the following :— 


FREDERICK GREENWOOD. Wo. ARCHER. 

Davip Hannay. Sir GzorGE DouG tas. 
W. E. HENLEY. Dr. FELKIN. 
WALTER WHYTE. W. B. Years. 


Cosmo MONKHOUSE. H. O. ARNOLD ForSTER. 
EpMuND GossE. Professor Lewis CAMPBELL. 
J. MacLaren Copsan. J. M. Barrie. 
Sheriff Campion. 
HuGu HA cisurTon. Dr. RicHARD GARNETT. 
Sir W. G. Simpson. RupDYAkD KIPLING. 
Horace HutTcuHIinson. S. STEPNIAK. 
P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. T. W. Russet, M.P. 
Rev. Dr. J. G. McPHERsSON. May KeEnDALL. 
ALICE MEYNELL. GRAHAM R. Tomson. 
Eustace BALFOUR. ANDREW LANG. 
A. C. SWINBURNE. JAmMEs Payn. 
Cras. WHIBLEY. R. L. STEVENSON. 
The Author of Fo'c's'le Yarns. H. S. C. EVERARD. 
Etc. Etc. 
The ‘MODERN MEN’ Series, 
which forms a feature of the Journal, includes literary and critical portraits of — 
R. L. STEVENSON. Georce R. Sims. 
A. J. BALFour. Aucustus Harris. 
JoserpH CHAMBERLAIN. Archdeacon FARRAR. 
Lord ROSEBERY. ARTHUR W. PINERO. 
Lewis Morris. General Lorp Wo tsELEY, V.C. 
Tuomas KeituH. Sir J. E. Mirvats. 
Sir GzorGe Otto TREVELYAN. F. J. FuURNIVALL. 
Henry Du Prk Lasoucnere. Emite Zota. 
J. A. Froupe. The Lorp CuieF- Justice. 
Wat WHITMAN. Sir CHar_es HALLE. 
Josern LisTER. Cardinal Newman. 
H. M. STANLEY. ‘Gyr.’ 
H. Riper HaGGarp. Sir James HANNEN. 
Tom Morris. A. C. SwinBurne. 
HENRIK IBSEN. W. E. GLapsTone. 
RoBERT BROWNING. Cardinal MANNING. 
M. CuHarcorT. Count Von MoLrkeE. 
The Duke or ARGYLL. Dr. MARTINEAU. 
Henry Irvinc. Mr. Justice HAWKINS. 
CHARLES STEWART PARNELL. Joun Morvey. 
Prince BisMARCK. AvuGusTE Ropin. 
W. G. GRACE. Sir Josep EpGar Boru. 
Pope Leo x11. A. K. HH. B. 
FortTung& vu Borscosey. Sir Wm. V. Harcourt. 
ANDREW LANG. W. S. GILBERT. 
Rupo.pH ViRCHOW. C. H. SpurGEonN. 
Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON, ?.R.A. CHARLES K& ENE. 
JOHANNES BRAHMS. Bishop OF PETERBOROUGH. 


FRANCIS Wart. 


Le Brav’ GENERAL. W. D. Howe -ts. 

GrorGE MEREDITH. The Lorp Justice-GENERAL. 
SARASATE. GrorGE LEwIs. 

A. G. E1rrev. WILLIAM BLACK. 

W. T. STEAD. ‘GENERAL’ Bootu. 


General Sir FREDERICK ROBERTS. Sir ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 


THE SCOTS OBSERVER may be had of every Bookseller and Railway 
Bookstall in Scotland. Messrs. W. H. SmitH Anp Son have it on Sale at the 
principal English Railway Stations, and receive Orders for it at all their Bookstalls. 


To Lonpon READERS. 

THE SCOTS OBSERVER is on sale at Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son's 
Bookstalls at the following Railway Stations :—King’s Cross, St. Pancras, Euston, 
Paddington, Addison Road, Victoria, Charing Cross, Waterloo, Cannon Street, 
3road Street, Liverpool Street, London Bridge, Holborn Viaduct, etc.; and 
also of numerous Newsagents, among others:—Everett and Co., Royal Ex- 
change; Leathwait and Simmons, 1 Pope’s Head Alley, Cornhill; D. R. 
Duncan, 186 Fleet Street; Steel and Jones, Spring Gardens; May and 
Williams, Piccadilly; Farmer and Sons, Edwardes Terrace, Kensington 
Bolton’s Library, Knightsbridge; E. M. Weight, Albert Gate; M. Pittman, 
41 High Street, Notting Hill; H. Smith and Son, 25 Hill Road, Wimbledon ; 
A. Dulley, 57 High Street, Putney; J. White, 89 King Street, Hammersmith ; 
and at the Street Stalls at the Royal Courts of Justice, Burlington House, Hyde 
Park Corner, Marble Arch, St. Mildred’s House (Poultry), etc. 


Notice TO LONDON AND SUBURBAN NEWSAGENTS. 
THE SCOTS OBSERVER can be obtained wholesale after 3 A.M. on 
Saturday morning at 12 FLEET STREET. 


OFFICES: 
115 FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
9 THISTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
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PERTHSHIRE. 





ST. MARTINS, BANDIRRAN AND BUTTER- 
GASK, AND GLENSHEE. 


HESE MAGNIFICENT RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING 
ESTATES will be exposed to Public Sale (unless previously sold by Private 
Bargain) within Mr. Dowett’s Rooms, 18 George Street, Edinburgh, on Wednesday, 
1st October 1890, at One o'clock P.M. 
Upset Price, £210,000. 





I—ST. MARTINS, Etc., 


Extending to upwards of 6400 Acres, comprises the Properties of St. Martins, 
BANDIRRAN, and BuTTERGASK, the main portion of which is about four miles from 
Perth, and within easy reach of all the finest scenery of Perthshire. 

Sr. Martins ApBey and BANnpirran House (about three miles apart) are very 
commodious Mansions, situated in the midst of richly wooded Policies of great 
natural beauty ; the Estate generally is well wooded. 


II.—GLENSHEE 


Is an exceptionally fine Sporting Estate, extending to fully 6800 Acres, situated 
midway between Blairgowrie and Braemar, and can be reached from either place 
by an excellent Road. 

GLENSHEE LopcE, a large, convenient, and modern Shooting Box, is situated in 
the midst of beautiful Highland Scenery. 


(eens 
Free RENTAL of the combined Estates (exclusive of the Mansion-Houses, 
Shootings, and Fishings) £6208. They form one of the choicest Residential and 
Sporting Estates in Perthshire, having fine Residences, and affording first-rate Low 
Country Shooting, and also excellent Grouse Shooting and Trout Fishing in River 
and Loch. 


If the Estates are not sold together, they will be re-exposed on 
the same day as follows :— 





—— 
! 
} 


* FREE Upset 
PROPERTIES. ACREAGE. Rawenss, Senn. 








St. Martins, Bandirran, and Buttergask, . 6,432 £5,407 £168,000 


Lf these do not sell, the Lands of St. 
Martins and Glenshee Estate will 


be exposed together. 
St. Martins and Glenshee, a ta 11,457 4709 172,000 
And if not sold, these will then be 
exposed separately. 
St. Martins, . o's. . 4,609 31909 125,000 
Glenshee, . . ° ‘ e e . 6,848 800 47,000 
Bandirran and Buttergask, 1,822 1,497 43,000 


Note.—Glenshee will only be exposed 
as a separate Lot in the event of St. 
Martins being sold. 




















* Exclusive of the Mansion-Houses, Shootings, and Fishings. 





For permission to inspect the Estates, and for printed Particulars and Plans, apply 
to Messrs. Linpsay, Jamieson, & HALDANE, 24 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh ; 
or Messrs. SMirH & Mason, S.S.C., 28 Queen Street, Edinburgh, who have the 
Title-Deeds and Articles of Roup. 


MID-LOTHIAN. 


ESTATE FOR SALE IN WHOLE OR IN LOTS. 


HE VALUABLE AGRICULTURAL, MINERAL, AND 

FEUING ESTATE OF LOANHEAD, about five miles from Edinburgh, 

and which embraces the greater part of the Village of LoaNHEAD and part of that 

of LasswabE, will be re-exposed to Public Sale (unless sold privately) in DowgLt's 
Rooms, 18 George Street, Edinburgh, on an early date. 

The Estate extends to 598 Acres, of which 536 Acres are Arable. A considerable 
extent of Land is admirably adapted for Feuing, and there are good sites for Villas, 
from which communication with Edinburgh would be easy. The Property is rich in 
Coal, Shale, and other Minerals, which are in course of being developed. 

The Free Rental is £3055, 18s. 4d., of which about £1120 is derived from 
Minerals, and £610 from Feu-Duties. 

If the Estate is not sold as a whole, it will be immediately re-exposed in Lots, and 
intending Purchasers are invited to communicate as to the Divisions. 

Apply to Messrs. Linpsay, Jamieson, & }FHALDANE, 24 St. Andrew Square, 
Edinburgh ; or Messrs. J. & F. ANDERSON, W.S., 48 Castle Street, Edinburgh. 


The IYANHOE, 
Very Old Scotch Whisky. 
A more Honest Whisky cannot be got. 
To be had from all Grocers and Spirit Merchants in our Labelled and Capsuled Bottles. 


Sole Proprietors—D. A. RHIND & CO., LEITH. 


OHN LINDSAY, GRAIN, HAY, AND STRAW DEALER, 
7 GRASSMARKET, EDINBURGH. 

Hay, Oats, Beans, Bran, Straw and Moss Litter for the Stable. Linsegp 
and other Cakes, and MEALS, TurN1Ps, CARROTS, etc., for Cattle. Doc Biscuits, 
Canary and Hem? Seep, Potatoes, MANURES, SEEDS. NITRATE OF Sopa, etc. 

STORES—KING’S STABLES ROAD. 





Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 








JOHN DREW 
(Late of Drew & Burnett, Lothian Road), 
BELFORD CARRIAGE WORKS, 
BELFORD ROAD, EDINBURGH. 


Designs of every Class of Carriage submitted for approval, 
and Estimates given for Repairs, etc. 


MISS BOYLE, 31 PRINCES STREET 


Appointed SOLE AGENT for— 
‘DOMESTIC’ SEWING MACHINE. 
AUTOMATIC KNITTING MACHINE. 
WILLCOX & GIBB'S SEWING MACHINE. 
BUTTERICK’S PAPER PATTERNS. 


EXPERIENCED MECHANIC FOR REPAIRS. 
MISS BOYLE, 3! PRINCES STREET—F/AsT Floor. 














In Bottles, 1s. 1}d., 2s. od., and 4s. 6d. Each. By Post, 3d. extra. 


PHOSPHA. 


SECURES HEALTH AND STRENGTH. 

It is a great Brain and Nerve Tonic—the Business Man's Friend—Invaluable for 
Nervous Exhaustion, Failure of Memory, and Loss of Energy. The best Remedy 
for Indigestion. It is also valuable for giving relief to Gout, Rheumatism, 
Rheumatic Gout, Lumbago, Sciatica, and Neuralgia. 


Sole Agent—J. C. POTTAGE, Cuemist, 117 Princes Street, EpiInsurGH ; 
and 47 St. Vincent STREET, GLascow. 


OUR COFFEES 


Are selected from the most favoured plantations. Are roasted 
and ground on the premises. Are full of strength and grateful 
aroma. Are guaranteed absolutely pure. Are adulterated 
with Chicory only when ordered, 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 
FAMILY GROCERS AND WINE MERCHANTS, 


9 and 11 FREDERICK STREET, and | 
79 QUEEN STREET, {| EDINBURGH. 














== AND MODERN FURNITURE, 
TEXTILES, POTTERY, AND CHINA. 


ROBERT COWIE, 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 








EXHIBITION 


OF 
CARRIAGES. 


LIDDLE & JOHNSTON respectfully beg to inform the Nobility and Gentry 
that they are at present showing the largest Stock of CARRIAGES in the City, 
comprising examples of almost every Modern Conveyance. 

Inspection invited at their GREAT SALOON, 
69 LOTHIAN ROAD. 


Refitted, New Fronts, Cuffs, and Collar Bands, 
OLD H fine Irish Linen as., or with very best Irish 
Linen, 2s. €d. each, returned free ready to wear. 


Sample New White Shirt, for Dress or ordinary wear, 2s. od., 3s. gd., 4s. od., 5s. od., 
or 6s. gd. Gent.’s best 4-fold Linen Collars, any shape, 2s. od. half dozen, post free. 


Hand-Knit by Donegal Peasantry, warm, durable, 

ISH SOX and comfortable, 2 pairs, post free, 2s. 6d. Men's 

_ Knickerbocker Hose, 2 pairs, post free, 3s. gd., 

45. 9d., 5s. od., or 6s. gd. Ladies’ and Boys’ Hose, Wool Pants, Vests, and Cardi- 
gan Jackets. Now very cheap. Price Lists, all kinds Linen Goods sent free. 





Price Lists and Patterns, Cambric Handk/s., and all kinds Irish Linen Goods sent free. 


B. & E. M‘HUGH & CO., LIMITED, BELFAST. 








TODD & CQO, REATHS, CROSSES, 
FLoRISTS, AND BOUQUETS. 
7 MAITLAND STREET, Unequalled in Britain. 





EDINBURGH. Moderate Prices. Safe Packing. 





THOMAS JACKSON & 
Saloon—150 Lothian Road. 


SON, COACH BUILDERS. 
Works—70 Fountainbridge. 
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THE SCOTS OBSERVER 


LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 


Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
e " 


Signature, thus :— 
C > 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 





[September 27, 1899 
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The Royal Atlas of Modern Geography. 


1890 EDITION, 


Containing 54 Maps and Index. Imperial folio, half-bound | 
russia or morocco, price £6, 6s. | 

| 

| 

| 


Now ready, entirely NEW EDITION of the 
Handy Royal Atlas of Modern Geography. 


With 6 Extra Maps. This Edition contains 52 Coloured Maps, | 
thoroughly revised to date (Africa, showing the new Boundaries 
according to the Anglo-German Agreement), and a new Alpha- 
betical Index to all places named. Imperial 4to, half-bound | 
morocco, gilt titles and edges, price £2, 12s. 6d. 


* Above all, the maps are revised to the present time. Mr. Stanley's latest dis- 
coveries are taken account of, and the spheres of British and German influence are | 
marked as under the agreement of last June. So it is with the other regions of the | 
globe delineated in the work. The printing and general appointment of the atlas 
cannot be too highly praised. It is a handsome as well as a useful work, and will 
sensibly enrich any library to which it is added.’—Scotsman. 








Also FIFTH LARGE EDITION of 
Johnston’s Cosmographiec Atlas, | 








Containing 66 Large Coloured Maps—Political (Africa, showing the | 
new Boundaries according to the Anglo-German Agreement), | 
Historical, Classical, Physical, Scriptural, and Astronomical— | 

thoroughly revised to date. Complete Indexes and Explanatory | 


Letterpress. Imperial folio, full-bound cloth, price £1, Is. | 


To A.M. the Queen and ARH, the Prince of Wales 








Illustrated Catalogues Gratis and Post Free, 





Complete Catalogue of Atlases, Maps, etc., Post Free. 


W. & A. K. JOHNSTON, 


Geographers to the Queen, Educational and General Publishers, 








EDINA WORKS, EASTER ROAD, WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE, 











uaa (Also LONDON & PARIS.) 
5 WHITE HarT STREET, WARWICK LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


16 SOUTH ST. ANDREW STREET, EDINBURGH ; 
LEITH AND LONDON. 


THE LONDON AND EDINBURGH SHIPPING COMPANY’S FIRST-CLASS STEAMSHIPS 
METEOR, IONA, MALVINA, MARMION, MORNA (Meteor, Iona, Malvina, and Marmion lighted by Electricity), 


Or other of the Company’s Vessels, are intended to Sail (till further notice) from 


VICTORIA DOCK, LEITH, every Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday; and from 
HERMITAGE STEAM WHARF, WAPPING, E., 


every Tuesday, Wednesday, and Saturday, as undernoted :— 








19th, 3 p.m. ; 20th, 4 p.m.; 24th, 9 p.m.; 26th, 10 p.m. ; and 27th, 10 p.m. 


24th, 9 a.m. ; 27th, 11 a.m. ; and 30th, noon. 
FARES :—First Cabin, including Steward’s Fee, 22s. ; Second Cabin, 16s. Deck (Soldiers and Sailors only), 10s. ; 
RETURN TICKETS, available for Twelve Months (including Steward’s Fee both ways)—First Cabin, 34s. ; Second Cabin, 24s. 6d. 


ps Provisions, etc., may be had from the Steward on Moderate Terms. Not responsible for Passengers’ Luggage, unless booked and paid for. 
Cheap Circular Tours round the Land's End, in Connection with Clyde Shipping Co.’s Steamers—Fare, 1st Cabin, 47s. 6d., 
and by Bristol Channel, in connection with Messrs, Sloan & Co.'s Steamers—Fare, 1st Cabin, 35s. (Railway Fares extra). 
Apply, in LONDON, to Lonpon AnD EpINnBuURGH SuippinGc Co., HERMITAGE STEAM WuarF, Wapping; SEAWARD Broruers, 30 Eastcheap, E.C. ; ABERDEEN 
STEAM NaviGaTIon Co., roz Queen Victoria Street, E.C.; R. Tomson, or M‘DouGatt & BonTHRON, 72 Mark Lane, E.C.; G. W. WHEaTLey & Co., 23 Regent 
Street; EDINBURGH—Cowan & Co., 4 Princes Street; GLASGOW—Cowan & Co., 23 St. Vincent Place; GREENOCK—D. MacpouGa tt, 1 Cross Shore Street ; 


and here to THOMAS AITKEN 
8 and 9 ComMERCIAL STREET, LEITH. Telegraphic Addresses—Leith ‘ Aitken’; London ‘ Edina.’ 





Printed for the Proprietors by T. @ A. ConsTABLeE, Printers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Press, and 
Published by JoHN DouGLas, at the ScoTs OBSERVER OFFICE, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 


= From LEITH—September 3d, 3 p.m.; sth, 4 p.m.; 6th, 6 p.m.; roth, 10 p.m.; 12th, 1 p.m. 3 13th, 1 p.m.; 17th, 2 p.m.; 


From LONDON-—September 2d, 1 p.m. ; 3d, 3 p.m. ; 6th, 5 p.m.; oth, 8 a.m.; roth, 10 a.m. ; 13th, noon; 16th, noon; 17th, 1 p.m.; 20th, 3 p.m. 3 23d, 6 a.m.; 
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